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| ECENTLY one of our customers sent 
in a long distance telephone call for a 
stencil design for a barrel head. 


‘ 


With only the meager telephone details 
to work from, we rushed out a drawing that 
night which was a decided improvement 
over any of the other barrel heads in our 
customer’s line. 





We cite this simple incident for two 
reasons: first, to prove the preparedness of 
Advertising Headquarters to do the unusual; 
and, second, to demonstrate that the adver- 
tising values are considered in every job we 
do. Our labels and packages are said to be 
among the strongest on the market today. 
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Preparedness for Tomorrow 


As we understand it, 

preparedness is merely 
an intelligent “taking 
thought for the mor- 
row.” 
While you’re urging it 
nationally, what prepara- 
tions are you making in 
your own business? 

How much considera- 
tion have you given to 
the “rising class’? How 
carefully have you com- 
pared the rise of the 
average incomes, city and 
country? 

How much _ thought 
have you given to the fact 
that the steady increase 
in farm incomes is and. 
will continue to create 
desires for new merchan- 
dise which somebody is 
going to supply? 


* * * 


The Standard Farm 
Papers have been on 
terms of personal friend- 
ship .with the farmers 
long before their present 
prosperity. 

These papers have 
spread the gospel of bet- 
ter farming which has 
helped hasten the present 


automobile period of the 
farmers’ history. 
* * * 


Consider these two 
facts—first, the farmer as 
a class is coming, not go- 
ing; second, the Standard 
Farm Papers have been 
the farmer’s “right hand 
man” all through his 
growing prosperity. 

Then take thought of 


your business “morrow.” 
THE 
STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


Kansas Farmer 
Established 1877 
Progressive Farmer 
c , Established 1886 4 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
_ Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
oa Established 1843, 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1874 
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GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
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Advertising Makes “Pyrex” Lead- 
ing Specialty of Big Concern 


Market Developed by National Advertising Closely Co-ordinated with 
Work of Lecturers and Demonstrators 


By John Allen Murphy 


YREX glass dishes for baking 

have been in existence for 
just a year. Through intensive 
-advertising and many-sided pro- 
motion, the ware is so successful 
that in this short time it has prac- 
tically become a separate depart- 
ment of the Corning Glass 
Works, one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in the world. 

Specialty salesmen are em- 
ployed exclusively for the sell- 
ing of these utensils. This end 
of the business has its own man- 
ager. By discovering a new use 
for one of its old products, the 
firm is adding immensely to the 
annual sales of the organization. 

The success of the new ware is 
so striking that one wonders how 
many other manufacturers of 
technical products there are 
whose markets now lie in re- 
stricted “class” or professional 
fields) who might not create a 
great consumer demand if they 
looked a little closer into their 
business and discovered new 
ways in which their goods could 
be used. How many concerns are 
there, like the big Corning manu- 
facturer, who if they are adver- 
tisers at all, advertise in technical 
publications only, but who have 
something to advertise to a much 
broader market, if they would 
take the trouble to find out what 
that something is? 

For years the Corning Glass 
Works, of Corning, New York, 
had been making the semaphore 
lenses for all railroads, lantern 


globes for the use of railways, 
electric bulbs, technical glass, 
chemical ware and material of 
that sort. By concentrating on a 
certain definite field, a large 
business had been built up. 

The concern had every reason 
to feel well satisfied with itself. 
Certainly there was no need for 
it to grope around for new lines 
to develop. Enormously success- 
ful, it did not have to look for 
a big “strike” that would turn the 
tide in its affairs. Surely there 
was no necessity that it get down 
and study the possibilities of the 
various things that it made, and 
see if some of them could not be 
put to new uses. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the discovery of 
an unexpected use for an insig- 
nificant article that came in 
somewhere down near the bot- 
tom of ‘the list of products, 
should result from an accident. 


DISCOVERY AN ACCIDENT 


One day the wife of one of 
the gentlemen connected with the 
establishment, while visiting her 
husband, recollected that she 
needed a pudding dish. She hap- 
pened to spy a piece of chemical 
glass ware, technically known as 
a beaker. It occurred to her 
right away that this would be 
just the thing for the purpose, 
and she determined to take it 
home and give it a trml. It 
worked out, as she expected. 

Before this it had occasionally 
been suggested that practical bak- 
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ing ware couid be made of this 
chemical glass, but little attention 
was given to the idea. It seemed 
absurd. Glass for baking—who- 
ever heard of such a thing? Why 
it would break, of course, due to 
the expansion and _ contraction 
which would result when it was 
subjected to heat. Yet the com- 
pany was making signal lights 
and lantern globes that stood 
heat. It goes to show that many 

money-making ideas often lie 


it was discovered that there are 
many things that cannot be ex- 
pected of the retailer. Unless 
there is a brisk demand for a 
new article, he does not get very 
enthusiastic about it. 

A new product that performs an 
old service in a different way or 
that does something that has 
never been done before, wins 
much gratuitous attention. It 
gets a lot of word-of-mouth ad- 
vertisigg, but this doesn’t interest 
the retailer particu- 
larly, unless people 





into the world 


Glass dishes for baking 


ing can be seen right through the dish 
‘This practi i insures 
a Et 


Glass Dishes 
mZ% for Baking 
meager 


A of 
Pn my Adres 

Suitable mountings are now obtainable through dealers 
china 





A new material has come 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, N. Y. 


come into his store 
every day and ask for 
the thing. The dealer 
isn’t very partial to 
the lines. he has to 
sell, but he has a soft 
spot in his heart for 
the things that the. 
manufacturer sells 
for him, or that are 
at least partially sold 
before he stocks 
them. Outright con- 
sumer advertising, 
with the other pro 
motion usually inci- 
dent to it, is the only 
way that this can be 
accomplished. 

The company did 
not try to sell Pyrex 
without advertising. 
If it had it would not 
have been able to get 
a thousand direct 
dealers, and almost as 
many more through 
jobbers in less than a 
year. The first adver- 
tising efforts of the 
Corning people, 








THE INTRODUCTORY NATIONAL COPY 


dormant in a big business for 
years before they are recognized. 

Thus Pyrex glass dishes for 
cooking came into existence a 
little over a year ago. The new 
use to which it was found that the 
little beaker could be put opened 
up a possible field of increased 
business that makes the new de- 
partment anything but an unim- 
portant adjunct. 

The merchandising of the prod- 
uct had not got very far before 


though there was 
nothing exceptional 
about them, accom- 
plished many things—announced 
the discovery of the new ware to 
the public, opened up the market, 
got a fair distribution and started 
the stock moving in big cities. 
When the firm organized an ad- 
vertising department about six 
months ago, and sized up the 
work of the preceding few weeks, 
it was seen that while national 
advertising was absolutely neces 
sary, it was not sufficient to swing 
the proposition, especially in the 
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The Christian Herald 
CORROBORATES 
EXPERT TESTIMONY 





In an address to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, in New York, on June 19th, 1916, 
Mr. John A. Sleicher, of Leslie’s Weekly, 
said: ‘“The newspapers that are winning their 
way in the community are those that print the 
news just as it is, without shading, exaggera- 
tion, or bias. The winning newspapers are 
those that do not overlook the great church- 
going and God-fearing constituency that cares 
little for startling crimes or shocking divorce 
cases. The Bible still has a place in the best 
of our homes.” 


The Christian Herald is a weekly newspaper. 


The Christian Herald hews close to the line 
drawn by Mr. Sleicher. 


The Christian Herald holds a secure place in 
more than 300,000 of the best American 
homes and the number is steadily increasing. 


The Christian Herald has the confidence of 


its readers. 


Publicity in the Christian Herald is a steady 
glow, not a passing glare. 


Well-balanced advertising appropriations pro- 
vide for liberal space in the Christian Herald. 


Does yours? 











THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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smaller cities and towns. More 
intensive effort in the community 
of the dealer was required. More 
work had to be done both for 
and with the retailer. While the 
merchant was willing to co-oper- 
ate with the manufacturer to 
some extent, the ware was so new 
and took so much explaining to 
sell it that most dealers had to be 
given help. The majority of re- 
tailers and their clerks did not 
talk the product intelligently. 
Poor salesmanship killed the 
interest that the advertising 
aroused. The average woman 
knew nothing about Pyrex. It 
was a high-priced novelty that 
she never tried and it was only 
natural that she be doubtful that 
it would do all that was claimed 
for it. To make sales under this 
condition, a more convincing qual- 
ity of salesmanship than the aver- 
age clerk possesses was required. 
The new campaign was laid out 
to overcome this weakness in the 
selling plan. Fully one-third of 


the $75,000 appropriation is now 
being used in helping the retailer. 


The main part of this work con- 
sists of demonstrations and a dis- 
tribution of samples. Ordinary 
demonstrators were not engaged. 
Only .well-educated, highly effi- 
cient young women are employed 
for this important position. They 
must not only be expert cooks, 
but they must have the ability to 
tell others how they get results. 
Most of them are graduates of 
domestic science schools and some 
have done tutoring in this educa- 
tional field 

The demonstrators 
conjunction with the salesmen, 
but always follow them over 
the territory. Their work is 
not to encourage the dealer to 
buy more, but to show him how 
to sell more. In this way, by 
showing the dealer how to in- 
crease his sales, more business is 
created for the salesmen. 

In connection with this the 
company has made an interesting 
discovery—that it is good policy 
to offset a phlegmatic salesman 
with an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tor. This insures better team 
work and makes a good impres- 
sion on the dealer. He gains the 


work in 


INK 


idea that the organization is well 
balanced, being neither too san- 
guine nor too cold. If both par- 
ties are full of enthusiasm, he 
may think he is being swayed too 
much by unwarranted optimism, 
If both the salesman and the dem- 
onstrator are of the phlegmatic 
type, the retailer may think they 
are not greatly interested in 
their own proposition. 

So much of the dealer’s stock 
is usually sold during the demon- 
stration that he becomes very 
enthusiastic about the “fire-glass,” 
as it is often called. If he and 
his clerks pay any attention at 
all to the talks of the young lady 
instructor, they are bound to ab- 
sorb a lot of talking points about 
the ware. This is one of the 
most important things accom- 
plished during the demonstration. 
The merchant has been taught 
how to sell the glass. The young 
lady has sold the ware to many 
persons. Many others have been 
interested in it. As a result the 
dealer’s. business on the product 
has been greatly benefited by the 
demonstration, and he is in a bet- 
ter position to cash in on the 
firm’s advertising and intelligent- 
ly to handle the inquiries. 


SAMPLING A HIGH-PRICED PRODUCT 


The distribution of samples is 
an important part of the supple- 
mental advertising work. The 
advertising’ department has what 
it calls a “sample appropriation” 
—that is, the firm allows it to give 
away a certain specified number 
of full-sized pieces each month. 
Of course the distribution of 
samples of a product of this kind 
must be conducted with some dis- 
crimination. Obviously a cas- 
serole, selling for a dollar or two, 
cannot be given away with the 
same lavish hand as is used in 
passing out samples of soap or 
breakfast food. The samples are 
largely distributed among people 
of influence or among persons 
who will use the product publicly, 
such as hospitals, hotels, domestic 
science teachers, lecturers and 
demonstrators for other com- 
modities. 

The approach on hospitals and 
teachers is made very skilfully. 
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Painted by Frank B. Koffman 


Prophetic Vision. 


in Advertising, is reliable only when 
based on demonstrated past perform- 
ance, What Nichols-Finn have 
accomplished in Sales-Buildin3 
through the power of a Dominant 
Advertising and Merchandising 
Idea properly applied is history. 
And history does repeat. 


Write for Joseph H. Finn’s “Bigger, Better Business.” 


NICHOLS - FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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The salesmen do not call on this 
class of trade, but when they are 
in a town they get the names of 
the teachers and of the persons 
in the hospitals who are likely to 
be interested in the proposition. 
This information is obtained from 
the retailer and any other avail- 
able source. The names are sent 
to the advertising department. 
Within a few days the hospital 
receives this simple little letter: 

“Enclosed you will find reprint 
of article which appeared in the 
March issue of the Modern Hos- 
pital. We are enclosing you 
Pyrex booklet. 

“Should you care to have us 
send you a few dishes for testing 
purposes, we will be very pleased 
to send them free of charge. 

“May we hear from you?” 

As is to be expected a large 
percentage of the recipients of 
this note ask for samples. To 
them the following reply is 
mailed: 

“Answering your letter of May 
3, the Pyrex dishes you requested 
for experimental purposes are be- 
ing forwarded to -you to-day by 
prepaid express. 

“After you have tested Pyrex 
from the standpoints of economy, 
sanitation and better baking gen- 
erally, we will be pleased to hear 
further from you.” 

Note the entire absence of 
salesmanship. Similar tactics are 
used in interesting the domestic 
science teacher, hotels and others. 
The company does not want to 
appear as though it is trying 
to make a sale. The prospect is 
given the impression that she is 
being told about something new 
for her benefit. The effort savors 
more of an educational stunt than 
it does of salesmanship. The 
dealer is told to follow up the 
persons who have received sam- 
ples, after a sufficient time has 
elapsed. The company feels that 
the try-out of its product, the 
selling appeal of its descriptive 
literature and the efforts of the 
retailer will sell those who have 
been sampled, without the manu- 
facturer having to become too 
conspicuous in the transaction. 
In any event this plan has proved 
unusually effective. 
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Getting domestic science teach- 
ers and the demonstrators of va- 
rious foods to use Pyrex is an im- 
portant part of the work. It is 
presumed that many of the girls 
who are taking a domestic course 
will be “sold” on the ware and 
will be the direct means of intro- 
ducing it into thousands of homes. 
About thirty other demonstrators 
up to this time are using this 
new baking ware in their work. 
For instance, some of the dem- 
onstrators of Crisco, Ryzon, Ideal 
Fireless Cooker, and such well- 
known products, do their baking 
in the glass utensils. Some of 
the experts of the Government, 
who are teaching the women in 
the backward sections of the 
South how to cook, are employ- 
ing this new ware in their dem- 
onstrations. 

While these various lecturers 
on preparing food may not say 
anything about the utensils they 
are employing, the fact that they 
are using them is a very subtle 
recommendation that will influ- 
ence many a woman to purchase 
them for her own use. The co- 
operation of these demonstra- 
tors is generally enlisted direct, 
rather than through their em- 
ployers. A campaign was made 
direct on many concerns that em- 
ploy demonstrators to get them to 
try the product, but the results 
were practically nil. 

A further phase of the sam- 
pling promotion is getting well- 
known authorities on cooking and 
foods to try the glass baking 
ware, and when their endorse- 
ment has been obtained, it is 
given wide publicity in the adver- 
tising literature of the concern. 
The recommendations of Mrs. 
Rorer, Mrs. Ida Cogswell Bailey- 
Allen, and Professor L. B. Allyn 
are among some of those used, 
These testimonials are circulated 
extensively among both dealers 
and consumers. Occasionally a 
favorable opportunity is seized 
for the distribution of samples 
on an attention-compelling, spec- 
tacular scale. For example, a 
thousand dollars’ worth of Pyrex 
was donated to the Allied Bazaar, 
recently held in New York. The 
company sent three of its best 
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was working on half-time 
less than 18 months ago, 
placed its advertising in | 


the hands of the Chelten- 
ham Agency and is today 
working 24 hours a day. 
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Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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demonstrators to sell the ware at 
regular list prices for the benefit 
of the cause. This may seem like 
undiluted philanthropy, but in 
reality it is good advertising. 
Three skilled demonstrators talk- 
ing the product to thousands of 
persons and distributing interest- 
ing literature about it will event- 
ually create enough business to 
make the donation a profitable in- 
vestment. 

Samples are also distributed to 
a limited extent by the salesmen. 
When they are unable to get to 
a dealer or cannot interest him, 
a piece of the ware is given to 
his head clerk or may be to his 
wife, with the request that they 
try it. This opens the way for 
a future visit. 


HOW THE RETAILER IS SAMPLED 


The advertising department also 
conducts a sampling campaign on 
the retailer who has not ordered. 
Below is printed the letter that is 
sent to him: 

“We expected to have one of 
our representatives call on you 
again before this, but the requests 
are coming in so rapidly that it 
is impossible for us to reach all 
the points for several months to 
come. 

“We are enclosing a list of 
dealers which will give you an 
idea of the class of merchants 
now handling Pyrex. 

“If you will have Pyrex care- 
fully tested by some one in your 
own home—that is, get the ex- 
pert testimony of your own fam- 
ily—we’re quite sure you will 
realize how quickly this ware will 
sell. 

“Should you care to have a 
casserole tested, we will be very 
pleased to send you one. This 
casserole, of course, will be sent 
you free of charge and all that 
we request in return is that you 
let us know just what the women 
folks in your family think of 
Pyrex. 

“We are enclosing a compre- 
hensive price list.” 

This mild-toned letter was first 
sent to fifty-three dealers, as an 
experiment. It pulled  thirty- 
nine answers. The letter which 
was sent with the casserole in re- 
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ply is bringing in a very satisfac- 
tory number of orders. 

As is to be expected with a 
product that is so new, complaints 
are received. These generally 
come as a result of the incorrect 
use of the ware. 


HANDLING OF COMPLAINTS 


No pains are spared in satisfy- 
ing the disgruntled customer. 
Hours are devoted to a single 
complaint. Often the dish that 
caused the trouble is sent for. 
The fault is diagnosed. The 
customer is sent a new piece, with 
a careful, tactful, thorough ex- 
planation of what was wrong 
and how it can be avoided in the 
future. If the complaint is a new 
one and the cause of it not ap- 
parent, the girls in the Corning 
office start in experimenting. 
They use the dish in every in- 
correct way that they can think 
of until they get the results that 
the complainant describes. Then, 
of course, it is easy to explain 
what is wrong. 

A few of these fault-finders 
don’t know how to cook. Natur- 
ally they get poor results and 
shift the blame to the ware. 
When a woman complains that 
her Pyrex-baked pies are soggy 
and greasy, it is generally found 
that she has found a new excuse 
for her inability to make a pie. 
If a woman tries to bake some- 
thing on top of a stove and gets 
a stew or something other than 
she intended, it is not difficult 
to see that her trouble is not 
with the ware but with her 
knowledge. 

The varied ways in which the 
company appears willing to help 
the dealer, have aroused the in- 
terest of the latter. As a re- 
sult the firm is receiving much 
unexpected co-operation, espe- 
cially in large cities. Dealers asked 
for 525 newspaper electros in one 
week recently, which shows how 
generously the merchants are 
helping. 

As a result of these closely 
knit-together selling efforts, Py- 
rex is well on the way toward 
an established place in well-regu- 
lated kitchens. And that, too, in- 
side of a few months. 
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Fancy work can be done anywhere 


Needlecraft 


is a great traveler 


@ Subscribers read Needlecraft as 
carefully in the summer as they do 
the rest of the year. 


@ Over one million subscribers 
depend on Needlecraft for helpful 


information. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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Toy Novelties in Newspaper 
* Campaign 


The Quaddy Playthings Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo., will 
advertise in a campaign extending over 
the balance of the year in newspapers 
of some thirty cities of the country. It 
is the company’s purpose to use those 
newspapers which carry the “Little 
Stories for Bedtime” feature. The word 
“Quaddy” means little quadruped, and 
is the author’s own word for the animal 
characters featured in the bedtime sto- 
ries. All of the toys, games and novel- 
ties are based on these characters. 

The campaign to dealers will include 
window displays, with — in- 
tended to show dealers the advantages 
of making collective displays of the line. 
Full-page space will appear each month 
in the toy and novelty trade publica- 
tions. 

Small pamphlets are being prepared 
to send out in answer to inquiries. 

“If the reader of the advertising in 
the papers or magazines cannot procure 
the toys in his own town,” said W. A. 
Ganse, manager of the company, “he is 
instructed to write us for information 
and catalogue. We intend to pack this 
small leaflet in every package which 
leaves our factory. This pamphlet will 
give a complete description of the entire 
line, and will interest the consumer in 
other items besides the one procured. 
Retail prices will be given on this leaf- 
let. The object of this is, of course, to 
create a desire for the rest of the Quad- 
dy line. 

“The final step in our advertising 
campaign is to prepare special holiday 
displays. This is still rather indefinite, 
but it will probably be in the form of a 
miniature stage, with back drop, wings 
and settings, representing the familiar 
spots featured in the bedtime stories. 

istributed over the stage and in the 
wings will be the Quaddy games and 
toys. It is the plan to send these to 
the largest points of retail toy sale 
during the holiday season.” 

It is interesting to note the other 
kinds of merchandise that are making 
Quaddy novelties. 

“The name is being applied,” said Mr. 
Ganse, “to the Burgess Books, which 
are being published by Little, Brown & 
Co., of Boston, Mass.; to jewelry which 
has been issued by the Paye & Baker 
Company, of North Attleboro, Mass.; 
to children’s comforters and piece goods 
for children’s bed clothing made by 
French & Ward, of New York City; 
to juvenile stationery put out by 
the Whiting Company, of New York 


City; to handkerchiefs to be handled: 


by the Geo. Borgfeldt Company, of New 
York City; to animal crackers manufac- 
tured by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, and to Little Stories for Bedtime, 
to be told in the author’s own voice on 
records to be prepared by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company.” 


Henry Stanton with J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 


_ Henry Stanton has been appointed as- 
sistant paneer of the Cincinnati office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
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Home Pattern Company Sold 
to Syndicate 


The Home Pattern Company has been 
sold to a syndicate of purchasers, among 
whom are several directors of the Peer- 
less Pattern Company. The new order 
took effect on June 1, but the notice to 
the trade was mailed out only a fort- 
night ago. 

John H. Wright, president of the 
Peerless Pattern Company, is treasurer 
of the Home Pattern Company, while 
G. T. Hill, Jr., becomes a director of 
the Home company. Other officers are 
Arthur T. Barkdull, a Western capital- 
ist, who as president will not take an ac- 
tive part in the business. James §S. 
Moran comes to the Home Pattern Com- 
pany from the McCall company as sec- 
retary. 

In its announcement to the trade the 
company says that the arrangement with 
the Ladies’ Home Journal will be con- 
tinued and that this publication will con- 
tinue to illustrate Home patterns. An 
extensive advertising campaign in be- 
half of the patterns is also presaged in 
the company’s bulletin. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, un- 
der date of June 6, also notified the 
trade of the new arrangements through 
a card. 


Associated Billposters Must 
Dissolve 


The final decree in the Government’s 
anti-trust suit against the Poster Ad- 
vertising Association was filed July 6, in 
the United States District Court at 
Chicago. 

The decree prohibits the defendants 
from agreeing in any way to maintain 
prices, or to agree to limit the number of 
persons who may engage in the billpost- 
ing business, or hinder them in any way 
whatsoever. It provides that no compet- 
itor shall be restricted in any way from 
doing business with billposters who are 
not -members of the defendant organiza- 
tion. 

The defendants are further enjoined 
from inducing manufacturers of stock or 
posters not to sell their goods in open 
competition to any and all purchasers. 


Agents’ Resolution on Commis- 
sion to Newspapers 


At the executive session of the Affili- 

ated Association of Advertising Agents 
held at Philadelphia on June 28, the 
following resolution was adopted: 
_ “It is the unanimous sense of the Af- 
filiated Association of Advertising Agents 
that the newspaper differential (com- 
mission) to regularly recognized adver- 
tising agents be not less than fifteen per 
cent, and that two per cent be the cash 
discount allowed for payment on the 
20th of the month following the publi- 
cation of the advertising.” 

Collin Armstrong, as former chairman 
of the Newspaper Committee of the As- 
sociation of New York Advertising 
Agents, and at present chairman of that 
association, was requested and directed 
to transmit this resolution to the News- 
paper Departmental, 
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The Buying Power of Woman 


ET us take a typical case. Suppose we prove our 

point by analogy. Let us reduce the many million 

families of these United States to one hypothetical 
family. Let us strike an average. 


The husband can be about forty years of age. A busy 
man, a wage-earner. Let us suppose his income is about 
three thousand dollars a year. An American gentleman. 
His wife is a busy housekeeper, a comrade, a mother, 
the center and circumference of his home. 


Husband and wife are the proud parents of, let us say, 
three children—growing apace, alert and interested in 
everything that makes modern life cultured, alive, up- 
lifting, expanding, and intensive. 


The husband gives his wife an ample allowance to pro- 
vide for the family comfort, the furnishings of the home, 
the table, clothing, and those little luxuries that make such 
a home a castle of delight and refuge and inspiration. 


The wife is a helpmeet, she plans, she saves, she joys 
in making a dollar go its limit in useful economy. She 
sews, she beautifies the home, she studies the market— 
she knows how to live by living through brain, heart, 
and hand for her husband, herself, and her children. 


In her home you will find piano, phonograph, books, good 
draperies, furnishings, and many of the nation’s adver- 
tised products. She represents the buying power of her 
family. She decides what is best in life’s essentials that 
are purchasable in the marketplace. 


Being a woman, the needle, the fancywork, the house- 
keeping side of her nature is the major part of her life. 
These inborr. traits are linked to the beautiful and the 
useful, to the saving of money, and the bettering of her 
environment summarized in the expression of herself, 
her womanhood, as mistress of her home. Naturally 
she takes advantage of every helpfulness that will inspire 
her to be a better housekeeper and a more capable wife 
and mother. 


She is a student, a reader, a listener of the gathered 
wisdom that makes a direct appeal to this essential and 
dominant side of her being. It is natural for her to 
subscribe for and appreciate a publication which feeds her 
desire for development in these attributes of woman’s life. 


“Home” is the most precious word she knows, and her 
instinct and judgment discover that which is most inspi- 
rational, most satisfying and complete to help her make 


The Modern Priscilla 
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The Buying Power of Woman 


“home” richer and fuller with wifehood, motherhood, and 
her prerogative, first, as a woman, and then as mistress 
of her household. 


It is because of its own intrinsic worth and direct appeal 
that The Modern Priscilla is the most welcome published 
guest in thousands upon thousands of American homes 
such as we have outlined here. 


The appeal of this intensively valued publication is en- 
shrined in our lady’s appreciation because it is her alter 
ego, her other self, rich in suggestion, advice, method, 
and information in every department of home life, cloth- 
ing, needlework, housekeeping, fancywork, fashion, and 
those hundred and one things that guide her busy, skilful, 
and artistic fingers for the expression of that love and 
devotion to home welfare that is born in every woman. 
The Modern Priscilla, in ideal and editorial content, 
leads woman along the life trend of her nature. Edi- 
torially, it specializes in the beautiful and useful. The 
Modern Priscilla is, therefore, not only the one woman’s 
publication that fills a definite purpose in her life, but 
it also is the one “home” publication that best expresses 
the uplifting and culture of home environment. 


For these vitally important reasons the more than 
500,000 circulation of The Modern Priscilla possesses 
an exceptional value to every manufacturer of utility, 
convenience and luxury products—a value that cannot 
be gauged on a cold price basis. 


The Modern Priscilla represents a living, determinate 
asset that gives this publication a unique and distinctive 
appraisal as a sales-producing medium, which, dollar for 
dollar, is as specialized as it is concentrated in positive 
advertising results, 


The Modern Priscilla subscription and news-stand list 
represents the “home” type of woman who buys at least 
two-thirds of all advertised products upon the market 
today. 


Therefore, The Modern Priscilla offers to manufacturers, 
advertising manager, and the advertising agency an 
opportunity of specialized concentration for a generous 
portion of their advertising appropriation based upon 
a determinate value that will be highly productive: in 
sales results. 


THE PRISCILLA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


The Modern Priscilla 











Getting the Most Out 


of the 
Automobile Advertising 


Dollar 


To put it conservatively, the vast 
majority of automobiles (estimated 
at 75%) are being bought in commu- 
nities of less than 5,000 population 
—small towns and farms. The vast 
majority of automobile advertising 
which has been done since the begin- 
ning of the industry (estimated at 
80%) has been done in cities and 
towns of more than 5,000 popula- 
tion. 


If these estimates are correct, one- 
fifth of the advertising is selling 
three-fourths of the cars. 


Discount these figures as much as 
you like, and still the fact cannot be 
denied that the automobile adver- 
tising dollar is buying bigger results 
when spent in the purchase of 
space in magazines of the type of 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE, for ex- 
ample. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 


461 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 














Reducing Sales Territories with- 
out Alienating the Salesmen 


It's a Delicate Task to Perform, but It Can Be Done as Shown by the 
Instances Described Here 


By A. E. Swanson 


S a business increases in size 

it constantly faces the prob- 
lem of the reduction of its sales- 
men’s territories. If the sales 
manager is to solve this problem 
with a large degree of success 
and promote the permanent inter- 
ests of the house he will be con- 
fronted with the question of how 
to proceed so as to deal fairly 
with the old salesmen and retain 
their confidence. 

If, when a business grew, it 
were only a question of adding 
more territory to that already 
covered by salesmen there would 
be no difficulty, but business en- 
terprises do not grow in that way. 
Normally business houses begin 
in a modest way. The proprietor 
is at first the only salesman. In 
time a salesman is hired and the 
proprietor is usually so glad to 
get the salesman and so modest 
in his expectations of future 
growth that he willingly grants a 
large territory to his man. When, 
in the course of time, a second 
and third salesman are added to 
the. force no particular difficulty 
is experienced because there is 
still room enough to satisfy all. 
This procedure, however, cannot 
continue indefinitely. The time 
comes when there can be no more 
extensions and it becomes neces- 
sary to cover the territory already 
assigned more intensively. It is 
at this juncture that the question 
arises as to how to proceed so 
that the interests of the firm and 
the salesmen will be conserved 
alike. 

The firm of MacKenzie, Don- 
aldson & Co. reached this point 
eight years ago. (The names I am 
using are fictitious; but the con- 
cerns are real and the instances 
true.) They had prospered and 
their sales organization gradual- 
ly spread over the entire United 
States. 


They had started in the 
1 


East and from time to time added 
Western territories until they had 
thirty salesmen, each one having 
a definitely assigned territory. 

The management had - experi- 
enced some difficulties in making 
adjustments in the process of add- 
ing these territories but they had 
been comparatively slight. When 
the territory had all been assigned 
the company settled down to a 
policy of trying in every way at 
its disposal to increase its sales 
per salesman. . For a time the 
policy was successful, but even- 
tually the sales seemed to reach a 
sticking point. Fhe company had 
done considerable advertising as 
a part of its policy to increase 
sales per salesman, and, on reach- 
ing the sticking point, the adver- 
tising appropriations were great- 
ly increased. All was to no avail. 
The sales would not rise material- 
ly over the dead level they had 
assumed. 


SALESMEN’S CONFIDENCE WAS LOST 


Finally it was recognized that 
the only remedy lay in greatly 
reducing sales territories. A new 
sales manager, who had had ex- 
perience for a long time with a 
house that had practiced inten- 
sive selling, was brought in and 
the problem was attacked. The 
whole matter was explained to 
the salesmen. It was expected 
that _ considerable opposition 
would develop, but the panic into 
which the announcement of the 
change of policy threw the sales- 
men was wholly unexpected. 
Most of the men had been with 
the house from five to thirty 
years. They had come to look 
upon their territories as their 
farms and the customers they 
served as their own. Further- 
more, they had accepted the way 
in which they had done business 
as the only successful way. 
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Habit is so very powerful. In 
the case of these men the fact 
that they had done business in a 
certain way for from five to thirty 
years had allowed habit to step 
in and make it practically im- 
possible for them even to think 
of doing their work in any other 
way. Fear and suspicion also 
played important roles, fear lest 
they would not succeed under the 
new conditions, and suspicion of 
the motives of the management. 

In spite of the veritable storm 
of protest, the management went 
ahead with its plans. The sales- 
men whose territories were cut 
down were assured that with the 
greater aid that would be given 
them by the office through adver- 
tising and sales promotion they 
would be able to do as well in 
their smaller territories as they 
had done in the larger ones. 
Threats to leave on the part of 
the salesmen were treated politely 
but firmly. It was explained that 
the change was necessary if the 
firm was to grow and that it 
would be suicide for both the 
salesmen and the house to con- 
tinue in the old way. The re- 
organization was effected but the 
result was that three years after- 
ward only five of the thirty sales- 
men were on the payroll of the 
company. The shock to the com- 
pany was severe, but it survived 
and is growing strong again on a 
more intensive sales basis. 

But how about the salesmen? 
Questions that arise are: Were 
the salesmen treated fairly? 
Would it not have been possible 
to effect the change without losing 
the salesmen and yet take better 
care of the interests of the com- 
pany? The sales managers of 
several companies have faced the 
question squarely and have de- 
vised policies and methods which 
make it possible for them to re- 
duce their sales territories and 
yet retain the good will of their 
salesmen. 


LIBERAL ACTION BY COMPANY 
SUCCESSFUL 


The Arnold Clark Company 
realized some ten years ago that 
the reduction of sales territories 
was an imperative part of effi- 


cient sales management. It did 
not proceed as did MacKenzie, 
Donaldson & Co., but decided 
upon a definite policy. The sales- 
men were informed of the neces- 
sity of reducing territory from 
time to time. Great pains were 
taken to explain the matter and 
make it clear to them. They were 
then assured that whenever it 
should appear to the management 
that it was necessary to create 
a new territory by cutting down 
the territories of the old sales- 
men the latter were to be credited 
for one year with the sales of 
the customers they were forced 
to give up. If a salesman had 
fifty accounts and lost ten of these 
in the process of reorganization 
he would be credited for one year 
with the sales made to the ten 
customers whom he had relin- 
quished. This would guarantee to 
the salesmen that they would be 
given a full year in which to 
make readjustments and to build 
up sales. As a further part of 
the policy the company decided 
to make its territorial changes as 
gradually as possible so that the 
salesmen affected would not have 
a discouraging situation to face. 

As- was expected the salesmen 
objected but their objections were 
tempered by the evident efforts on 
the part of the firm to be fair 
with them. To-day the Arnold 
Clark Company has a very inten- 
sive sales distribution, but it en- 
joys at the same time the confi- 
dence and co-operation of its new 
and old sales force. 

It should be explained that the 
salesmen of this company are paid 
salaries and not commissions. To 
the uninitiated it might seem that 
with salesmen paid by the salary 
method there would be little dif- 
ficulty in reducing territories. As 
the men are paid salaries they are 
paid to sell where they are told 
and what they are told. Why, it 
may be asked, should it matter 
to them whether they lose some 
of their old territory or not? 
The answer: is: quite obvious. Or- 
dinarily salaries are based on the 
gross sales and the salesman real- 
izes that a decrease in the amount 
of his annual sales will be detri- 
mental to him even though he is 
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Have You Considered 
Advertising to this 
$100,000,000 Customer? 











Do you realize the Bigness of the Coal Industry? Do you know 
that its product in 1915 was valued at One Billion Dollars at 
the mines?—that $100,000,000 is spent annually by the coal 
mines for equipment and supplies?—and that Coal Age is the 
one and only national publication entirely covering this field? 


We have now on the press the little booklet shown above which gives some 
interesting facts and figures. A copy will be mailed to you for the asking. 
Write for it today. 





With which is | igineer 
Consolidated Ge Glhery 
Jne of the five Hill Engincering Weeklies published at 10th Ave. 
and 36th St., New York City. The others are The Engineering 
& Mining Journal, Engineering News, American Machinist and 


Power. All members of the A. B. C. 
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Out In Illinois 


There is a woman merchant (she’s 
more than a “storekeeper”) who 
says this of her Illinois neighbor- 
hood: 


“The things city women have, my 
customers want. And they are get- 
ting them. 


“Tt used to be that their husbands 
spent all the money on mowing ma- 
chines and thrashers and wagons 
and such things. Now it is differ- 
ent. Times are changed, money is 
freer, the women are going after 
labor-savers, and getting them, too.” 


In Illinois The Farm Journal has more cir- 
culation than any other national or near- 
national country-going paper. Using the 
Farm Journal along with a couple of the State 
Papers there and you will reach the buyers 
with whom “money is freer.” September 
closes August 5th. 
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paid a stipulated salary. There 
are some companies that use the 
point system in determining the 
salaries for their salesmen, but 
these are few. Even when this is 
done the amount of sales is a 
big factor in fixing the number 
of points which the salesmen have 
to their credit. It is evident in 
the case of this company that the 
policy would apply equally well if 
the salesmen had been paid com- 
missions instead of salaries. 

Critics of the method of the 
Arnold Clark Company have 
raised the objection that it sub- 
jects the company to too great a 
selling expense, since when a new 
territory is created the company 
has to pay the old salesman and 
the new salesman for making one 
sale. There is an element of truth 
in the charge, but in practice the 
new salesman is not credited with 
the sales to the customers for 
which the old salesman is re- 
ceiving credit. Although the new 
salesman is not so credited he is 
’ much interested in- selling those 
customers because they will fur- 
nish easy sales for him in suc- 
ceeding years. 


SALARY INCREASE ACCOMPANIES 
TERRITORIAL DIVISION 


The Brewster Company, which 
is also operating on a salary ba- 
sis, has adopted a different pol- 
icy to gain the same end. When- 
ever the management decides to 
create new territories the sales- 
men affected are informed of the 
decision and are notified at the 
same time of a ten per cent in- 
crease in their salaries. They are 
then asked to help select the new 
salesmen and to assist them in 
getting under way. The method 
followed in practice is to organ- 
ize the old and new salesmen of 
the district affected into a club 
to meet periodically for the pur- 
pose of promoting sales in the 
district. The company pays the 
eypenses incurred for these meet- 
ings. By helping in the selection 
of the new men and by co-ope- 
rating in the club the old sales- 
men are helped to see the prob- 
lem from the viewpoint of the 
Management. The salary increases 
naturally serve to dispel any sus- 


picions in regard to the motives 
of the management and fear re- 
garding the final outcome. 

It would appear that the ten 
per cent increase in salary is a 
rather large amount to add to the 
selling expense and it might be 
that for some firms this policy 
would be prohibitively costly. 
The Brewster Company delays 
action in each case until it is 
obvious that there is room for a 
new territory. By doing this and 
by making its salary premotions 
time with these changes it has 
succeeded in keeping the selling 
costs from mounting out of pro- 
portion. 

Daly & Unwin are a firm whose 
selling conditions are rather pe- 
culiar in that their sales are con- 
fined to the larger cities. They 
have devised a policy which is 
very interesting but which is ap- 
plicable only to concerns having 
similar sales territories. When a 
salesman joins their staff he is 
informed that all the customers 
he gets for the house will be- 
long to him. That is, the firm 
agrees to credit him with the sales 
from these customers as long as 
he remains with the house. On 
the other hand, the salesman is 
informed that all prospects be- 
long to the house. Whenever a 
prospect is located in the terri- 
tory normally covered by a sales- 
man the prospect is turned over 
to the salesman for a period of 
six months. If, at the end of this 
time, the salesman has not suc- 
ceeded in selling the prospect the 
latter is withdrawn and given to 
another salesman. He also is 
given only six months in which 
to sell the prospects, and so the 
process goes on. In consequence 
of this method a salesman cannot 
hold more territory than he can 
sell. If he fails to sell a pros- 
pect or fails to resell a customer 
over a given period he automat- 
ically loses, him. He is always 
assured, however, that the cus- 
tomers whom he has developed 
and holds will not be taken from 
him. 

It is evident that this policy 
would scarcely be practicable in 
country districts. In the city it 
is possible to give prospects to a 
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number of salesmen in  succes- 
sion because the transportation 
item is of little moment. In the 
country, however, it would ordi- 
narily be too expensive to route 
one salesman into another’s ter- 
ritory for the purpose of cover- 


ing prospects which the regular. 


salesman has not succeeded in 
selling. This is particularly true 
when the sales territories are 
based on the school geography 
and coincide with state boun- 
daries. When sales territories 
are determined by transportation 
costs they are apt to be long 
and comparatively narrow. With 
such territories it might be prac- 
ticable to operate with such a pol- 
icy as that of Daly and Unwin 
even in the country districts. 

A fifth concern, Alder and 
White Specialties Company, has 
adopted a policy that is not as 
definite as any of the above. It 
has, however, a distinct policy 
which has been successful. It 
watches each territory and takes 
up the case of reduction of terri- 
tory individually with the sales- 
men. Each year the sales man- 
ager goes over the situation in 
the territory with the respective 
salesmen and, in a way, bargains 
with the men. By firmly calling 
attention to the sales possibilities 
that are not converted into cus- 
tomers and by maintaining an at- 
titude of fairness toward the men 
the sales manager has achieved 
considerable success in reducing 
his sales territories without alie- 
nating his men. 


FAIR DEALING ESSENTIAL 


The policies of the last four 
firms under discussion differ and 
it may not seem that they have 


much in common. There is, how- 
ever, a principle which finds ex- 
pression in them all. This prin- 
ciple is one of great importance 
to the business manager. It is 
not limited in any way to business, 
but no person stands in greater 
need of acquaintanceship with this 
principle than does the manager 
of men, whether they be sales- 
men or other employees. This 
principle, simply stated, is that 
the best efforts, loyalty, and good 
will of a person can be secured 


INK 


only by guaranteeing to that in- 
dividual the results or fruits of 
his labor. 

If you want a farm poorly 
farmed lease it for a short period. 
With a short-time lease a tenant 
has no assurance that he will reap 
the harvest of his sowing, and 
the result is that he will make 
no permanent improvements. On 
the contrary, he will drain the 
land of its fertility. If a long- 
term lease is substituted, the ten- 
ant is given assurance that he 
will benefit from his efforts to 
improve the land and the result is 
better farming. The same is true 
in management. If you want 
salesmen to work industriously 
and whole-heartedly for you you 
must guarantee to them that they 
will enjoy the results of their 
efforts. You cannot expect to get 
the real co-operation of your men 
if they feel that they are sowing 
for some one else to harvest. The 
failure to observe this principle 
accounts for many unfortunate 
experiences in management. 

As to the methods used. It 
really matters very little. Their 
relative value depends upon how 
well they embody and express the 
principle. A salesman’s assurance 
that he will enjoy the fruits of 
his: labor grows out of his con- 
fidence in the fair dealing of the 
management. This confidence is 
a very delicate creation. It 
thrives. only in the right atmos- 
phere. A single deviation from 
the true line will undo the good 
work of years. 

The application of the principle 
is simple if the manager allows 
the principle itself to be his con- 
stant guide. It is evident that 
MacKenzie, Donaldson & Co. did 
not apply it. In the case of the 
other companies mentioned the 
policies followed show that the 
management consciously or un- 
consciously recognized the prin- 
ciple. 


New Campaign for Monitor 
Motor Cars 


The Singleton-Hunting Company, of 
Cleveland, has taken over the advertis- 
ing of the Cummins Motor Company, 
Columbus, O., and is preparing a cam- 
paign in trade and general publications 
for its Monitor motor cars. 
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A Suggestion 


Classified advertising 
serves a natural demand 
and a legitimate need— 
Agents and advertisers will 
do well to study the propo- 
sition from every angle 
according to its importance. 
Begin by an examination 
of page 38 in the July 15th 
number of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia 





“A Little Mexican Expedi- 


: tion” is an article by James 
issue of July Ist Hopper in the July 15th 
914,000 copies Collier’s. 
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© Judge 














Judge, as a “happy medium,” brimful of -light, 
pleasant reading and pictures, never feels a “sum- 
mer slump”; on the contrary, its circulation will 
keep on steadily increasing during these summer 
months. 


Our present rate applies for July, August and 
September; our increase in rates is coincident with 
our increase of circulation guarantee to 125,000 
(at least 95% net paid) on October 1. 


Judge’s present circulation already exceeds that guarantee. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 





The Happy Medium 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 






Boston New York CHICAGO 











Parker Pen’s Military Contest for 
Its Salesmen. 


Titles Range from “General” to “Trench-digger” and the Ranking Shifts 
in Kaleidoscopic Style 


EORGE S. PARKER, of the 

Parker Pen Company, has 
written Printers’ INK about a 
contest that he is at present con- 
ducting among his salesmen that 
is at least novel. Mr. Parker 
says that he has contests several 
times a year, but that the one he 
is running now is more successful 
than any of the previous ones. 

It is called a military contest, 
in which advantage is taken of 
the prevailing interest in army 
affairs. Each week every member 
of the Parker selling organization 
is notified of his standing in the 
conflict, which is determined by 
the volume of his accepted busi- 
ness. The man whose sales are 
the largest is given the title of 
General. The one who staiids 
next is Lieutenant-General, the 
next Brigadier-General and so on 
until all the titles have been ex- 
hausted. The man whose volume 
of businegs is the lowest is called 
“trench digger,” and the one 
whose sales are next to the lowest 
gets the name “bottle washer.” It 
is to be expected that every man 
in the force wants to be General, 
and does all he possibly can to 
win the honor. On the other 
hand nobody desires to be a 
“private,” “bottle . washer” or 
“trench digger.” To avoid this 
humiliation the men work like 
Trojans to pile up sales. 

The standing of the salesmen is 
announced each week on an illus- 
trated sheet, showing a number 
of men stretching their legs in a 
lively race. The figures have no 
heads, but instead there is a pen- 
ciled circle where the head should 
be and inside of this the name 
of the man who occupies the posi- 
tion. For instance, General Rhodes 
is in the lead one week and 
Trench-Digger Tebbell brings up 
the rear. If the salesmen had the 
Same title each week, the game 
would lose its interest, and the 
Purpose of the contest, which is 


to increase business, wowld not be 
25 


achieved. In actual practice, 
however, the men do shift their 
positions. Lieutenant-General 
Smith of this week may be Cap- 
tain Smith of next week. 

Contests among salesmen when 
they are prolonged over months, 
lose their snap. The game drags. 
To prevent this Mr. Parker will 
continue the present military con- 
test for only six weeks. 

To succeed a contest should 
arouse friendly rivalry and make 
all the participants increase their 
efforts, without. discouraging the 
weaker contestants or humiliating 
those who are sensitive. A con- 
test that emphasizes the superior 
selling ability of a few of the 
force and shows up the men who 
are not doing so well, although 
doing their best, defeats its own 
purpose. But contests that are 
fascinating in themselves and 
where certain men don’t always 
“hog” the leads, are good things 
to put new “pep” into a sales or- 
ganization. 


Stock Exchange Invites Hous- 
ton to Explain Advertising 
President Herbert S. Houston, of the 


A. A. C. of W., gave the New York Ad- 
vertising Club two interesting pieces of 
news at his talk at the club’s luncheon 
on July 5. ‘The first was that President 
Wilson’s address before the Philadelphia 
Convention has been telegraphed on to 
Mexico and was believed to be respon- 
sible for the more moderate tone of 
First Chief Carranza’s message soon fol- 
lowing. 

The second bit of information was 
that the Board of Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange had invited Mr. 
Houston to address them in the near 
future and give them his views on ad- 
vertising. his is the sequence of the 
visit paid by one of the directors of the 
Exchange, William C. Van Antwerp, to 
the Philadelphia convention to explain, 
its attitude towards financial advertising 
on the part of its members. The Ex- 
change’s willingness to hear an authori- 
tative presentation of the other side of 
the question is significant. 

Hiram F. Harris, assistant manager of 
the L. Markle Company, Chicago, Stude- 
baker dealer, has joined the Willys-Over- 
land selling organization st Toledo. 





What Data Do Advertising 
Agencies .Require P 


Outline of Procedure of Some Companies in Advance of Accepting an 
Account 


Warren, Ono, June 25, 1916. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 
Will you please let me know what 
questions advertising agencies ask the 
advertiser either before or after they 
have secured his account? I would like 
to know, in particular, what facts enable 
an agency to judge whether or not a 
roduct can be successfully advertised. 
What data do the agencies usually re- 
quire in planning an advertising cam- 
paign? W. A. PHILLIs, 
Adv. Mgr., The Borden Company. 


‘THESE questions _ indirectly 
cover almost the entire field 
of advertising practice, and a 
good portion of every issue of 
Printers’ INK is devoted to an- 
swering them. They never will 
be fully answered as long as ad- 
vertising continues to progress. 
However, in general it may be 
said that agencies have no uni- 
form methods of soliciting an ac- 


count, and there are no cut and 


dried standards that determine 
the eligibility of a product for 
advertising. Of course, individual 
agencies have certain standards 
of their own, to which they ad- 
here more or less rigidly. The 
personal equation enters largely 
into this question. Given certain 
facts, a dozen agencies may each 
follow an_ entirely different 
course. 

Usually before an account is 
solicited it is known to be de- 
sirable. If the agency man is not 
quite sure on this point, his 
trained merchandising sense soon 
tells him whether or not the prod- 
uct is advertisable. It is not un- 
common for an agent to tell new 
clients frankly, after their busi- 
ness has been investigated, either 
that they are not ready to adver- 
tise or that advertising for them 
would be inadvisable at any time. 
Then, too, some agencies make it 
part of their work to put the 
business of a client in condition 
so that he can advertise. 

A couple of ambitious young 
men were making a very good 
dentifrice. They went to an 
agent for a plan to advertise their 


product. He told them that they 
were not. ready and that adver- 
tising at that time might disas- 
trously involve their slim finances. 
He told them that when they had 
a better distribution and had suc- 
ceeded in improving their factory 
so as to increase the daily output 
to come to him and he could help 
them. Acting on his advice, they 
have become successful adver- 
tisers. 

Generally, all the essential facts 
as to whether or not a product 
can be advertised to advantage 
are brought out in a conference, 
or perhaps several of them, be- 
tween the agency and the pros- 
pective advertiser. Not always isit 
necessary to conduct an extensive 
investigation to get these facts, 
although this is sometimes done. 
Every good agency has certain 
things in mind that it tries to 
find out before preparing a cam- 
paign, and it always approaches 
its task with an open mind. A 
few agencies have set questions 
that are asked, but in general the 
method of getting this required 
information has not been reduced 
to any definite formula. 


THE ADVERTISING HAZARD 


Reliable agencies have no de- 
sire to handle an account where 
there is considerable doubt that 
it can be made a success, but since 
advertising is not an exact sci- 
ence, this is a hard matter to de- 
cide. Who is there that can say, 
“This account will succeed and 
this one will fail”? There is a 
hazard in every business venture. 
So many factors enter into ad- 
vertising success that it is not 
surprising that the opinion of va- 
rious agencies may differ radically 
in sizing up the promotion possi- 
bilities of a product. 

Of course, agencies do decline 
to accept many accounts. Few 
things are inherently unadver- 
tisable, but some things are diff- 


_cult to advertise, and for this rea- 
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son an agent may decide that the 
chances are against the success of 
some particular would-be adver- 
tiser. In some lines the field is 
overcrowded. The conscientious 
agency advises the manufacturer 
not to enter it unless he is willing 
to spend a lot of money. Agen- 
cies often discourage the adver- 
tising aspirant because he hasn’t 
enough money to float his propo- 
sition. But here, again, much can 
be left to judgment. There are 
several big successes that started 
to advertise when they had but a 
few dollars. 

For instance, it is said that the 
creator of Rubens Baby Shirt 
started to advertise on $84. 

Printers’ INK has described 
how C. O. Lindstrom, of the Lind- 
strom-Smith Company, launched 
the advertising on his White 
Cross Vibrator on an original ap- 
propriation of $30, which at that 
time looked like a fortune to him. 
The famous advertising career of 
the Ostermoor Mattress was 
ported on about te At the 
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time there was quite a debate as 
to whether the money should be 
invested in advertising or spent 
for a trip to Atlantic City. It 
was thought that the trip might 
do more good. 

Agencies once in a while ex- 
tend liberal credit to a reputable 
manufacturer who has a product 
that seems certain to win; on the 
other hand, the agencies are be- 
sieged by inventors of all sorts 
of freak things, who hope to cre- 
ate a world market for their de- 
vice by spending a few hundred 
dollars for publicity. Many an in- 
teresting story could be told of 
the wise counsel extended by 
agencies to these misguided per- 
sons. All of these inventors do 
not lack money. Some of them 
have plenty of it, and have been 
known to make the rounds of 
several high-grade agencies, but 
at each place were advised to keep 
their money. 

An article in Printers’ INK a 
few years ago told about an 
Eastern manufacturer who had 
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$25,000 in cash to put into adver- 
tising a household article, which 
was to be used in connection with 
stoves. Five different agencies 
refused to spend his money. He 
was told that a market could not 
be created for his device. 

Another man took $12,000 to 
an agency to promote the sale of 
a novelty shaving-mirror, which 
he had invented. It took one of 
the men of the agency nearly 
two days to convince the inventor 
that he would be throwing his 
money away. Thanks to the hon- 
esty of the agency, this man was 
prevented from making a disas- 
trous mistake. 

In many cases the advertiser is 
unable to furnish all of the in- 
formation wanted. On this ac- 
count, of late years, it has be- 
come common for agencies to 
conduct extensive trade and con- 
sumer investigations, sometimes, 
costing thousands of dollars and 
taking months of time. 

In this connection, the story of 
the Columbia Trust Company ad- 
vertising, which appeared in 
Printers’ INK a few months ago, 
is interesting. Tired of the usual 
dry-rot bank advertising, the 
company sought a man to write 
its copy who didn’t know a thing 
about banking and who had never 
written a line of bank: publicity. 
When such a man was found, he 
flatly refused the offer. He said 
he would first have to study the 
proposition. The splendid adver- 
tising campaign of this company 
which was produced was a result 
of a three months’ investigation, 
in which the officials of the bank 
and the agency got together in 
extended weekly conferences. 

One agent has recently been 
using a set of 475 questions that 
inquire into every conceivable 
phase of the product, its mar- 
keting and its possibilities. This 
list was originally prepared by 
a sales manager as being the 
things he wanted to find out about 
the business of a concern whose 
employ he was about to enter.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, is sending out orders to dailies 
and weeklies in four or five States for 
the Behrens Drug Company. 
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Cash Slips to Get Complaints 


If you buy a pound of candy or any 
other item at Loft’s, the house of 
“Penny-a-pound-profit,” you will receive 
from the clerk a card, 3% by 2% inches, 
imprinted like this: 


H (6)—.34—0201 Jul—6—16 

This Is Your Receipt 

If for any reason this transaction is 
unsatisfactory, kindly state your 
complaint below and mail to us. 


Please sign your full Name and 
IN sc. no0 os Toes Roc eee 6a 


On the other side the card is in the 
usual post-card form, addressed to Loft, 
400 Broome street, New York City. In 
the stamp space appears the following: 
“Attach two-cent stamp—Loft refeni 
postage.” You will further observe that 
there is evidence of a perforation at the 
top of the card. 

Whren the cashier rings up the sale 
the register automatically imprints what 
appears on the top line, above, in dupli- 
cate; the cashier delivers your half and 
files the duplicate for record. If you 
should write in a complaint, the central 
office at Broome street would instantly 
know (1) what cashier had issued the 
check; (2) what saleslady had given you 
the candy; (3) how much you had paid; 
(4) the consecutive number of the sale; 
and (5) the date. So your complaint 
would be handled. with the utmost 
promptness and precision, and the cause 
of your dissatisfaction could be located 
immediately and remedied. 

Now, why the two cents? Because the 
standard register does not. admit of the 
issuance of a card larger than indicated, 
and Uncle Sam handles for one cent 
only such postal cards as conform to 
certain definite dimensions. But Loft 
meets this dilemma and lifts all burden 
from the customer by refunding postage 
in full. 

It is difficult to imagine how any con- 
cern could go further to simplify the 
registering of complaints without cost 
and with the minimum of trouble to the 
customer, or to promote customer-confi- 
dence. Ang that Loft entertains a due 
appreciation of the value of such confi- 
dence may be gathered from the fact 
that his installation of special registers, 
sixty-three of which he has recently 

urchased from the “National Cash” of 

ayton, Ohio, cost him $38,500. 


Van Bergen Joins Chappelow 
Agency 

W. C. Van Bergen, of Salt Lake City, 
who had charge of the advertising and 
colonization of. the Delta project, Delta, 
Utah, and who was formerly odversny 
manager of K. C. Baking Powder an 
Thor Washers, has joined the copy and 
plan department of the Chappelow 
Agency, St. Louis. Mr. Van Bergen 
will handle the advertising of the Sevier 
Land and Water Company, Lyndall, 
Utah, for this agency. 
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Frank A. Vanderlip 


HE Designer is inaugurating a 
series of notable interviews with 
great leaders of men; intimate, illustrated 
interviews, of -interest to every member 


of the household. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
America’s largest bank, is the first man 
interviewed; in the October issue. 


Even though you advertise in 
women’s magazines you may not be in 
the habit of reading them. - Follow this 
series in The Designer. You will be 
well repaid. 


The Designer 


Member A. B.C. 
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“OPACITY” 


For Reducing Catalogue Costs 


The present upset condition of the 
paper market calls for unusual care 
in the selection of the paper for your 
next catalogue. You will find many 
ideal qualities in ‘‘ Opacity.”’ 


USES: ‘‘Opacity’’ is used by practi- 
cally all of the big mail-order houses 
because of its superior printing qual- 
ities combined with light-weight. 
It is absolutely opaque, yet it comes 
as light as 25x38—30. 


COST: ‘‘Opacity”’ is the original 

tage-saving light-weight cata- 
lous paper. It is one of a very few 
papers whose cost has been only 
moderately affected by the raw 
material famine, and which has 
maintained all its good qualities. 
It is acknowledged to be the biggest 
value of any catalogue paper made. 


DELIVERY: We have several 
machines running on ‘Opacity,’’ 
and while we cannot make any 
future predictions, we are now mak- 
ing 30 and 60 day deliveries. 


SAMPLES: Send today for samples 
of this famous paper and get our 
prices. You will find a Bermingham 
and Seaman .office in every adver- 
tising center. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 























The Tide of Declining Wholesale 


Business Turned by Showing 
Retailers How to Sell More 


How a “Free Service Bureau for Retailers” Met a Trying Situation for 
the Jobbers of St. Joseph 


HE future of the jobber is 

a mooted question upon 
which several problems in dis- 
tribution hinge. Many a jobber is 
answering it by developing a 
service that automatically insures 
the future of his own business. 

And now comes a body of 
wholesalers at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, who have found a way to 
overcome some of the troubles 
that have been harassing them. 
Their experience is at least sug- 
gestive, and of especial interest to 
manufacturers because, as in all 
cases where trade conditions are 
improved, the market for mer- 
chandise is enlarged. 

As is well known, the decentral- 
izing tendency which is taking 
place is the most serious problem 
The ter- 


in the jobbing business. 
ritory of nearly every wholesale 
center is being circumscribed by 
the growth of other centers near- 


by. The field in which any one 
jobber can operate, in an ordinary 
way, is constantly being narrowed. 
Many solutions of this difficulty 
are being attempted, but for the 
present we shall concern ogur- 
selves only -with what the St. 
Joseph jobbers are doing. 

Years ago the wholesale ter- 
ritory of this Western Missouri 
city extended to the Pacific Coast 
on the west, Canada on the north 
and the Rio Grande on the south. 
But the development of dozens 
of jobbing points in this vast sec- 
tion gradually restricted the St. 
Joseph houses to a much smaller 
area immediately tributary to 
their city. A half dozen years 
ago the “St. Joe” jobbers saw 
that their salvation lay in the in- 
tensive cultivation of their own 
field. To this end _ various 
methods were tried, but with little 
success. The efforts of the whole- 
salers were unavailing because no 
really constructive business-build- 
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ing campaign had been attempted. 
“Stunts” of all kinds were given 
a chance, but they created no new 
business. 

Finally the Transportation 
Bureau, of St. Joseph, composed 
of both jobbers and manufactur- 
ers, held a meeting and resolved 
that something radical would 
have to be done to “get some- 
where.” A committee was ap- 
pointed, the advertising men of 
the various firms in the Bureau 
were called into consultation and 
W. C. Griffiths, a long-experienced 
merchandiser, was engaged. 


RETAIL OUTLETS HAD TO BE 
STIMULATED 


“Help the retailers of the 
district to sell more goods and 
you will sell more to them,” is 
what Griffiths suggested, and in 
that one sentence he not only 
diagnosed the ailment that was 
troubling the jobbers, but he also 
told how it could be cured. He 
said that the retail merchants in 
that section needed help badly 
and that they would gladly accept 
any offer of assistance. He con- 
tended that advertising the whole- 
sale houses and bragging about 
the facilities of the city wouldn’t 
do a particle of good. He stated 
that the merchants were not buy- 
ing more, simply because they 
were not selling more, and that 
the only way St. Joe could be 
built up as a jobbing center was 
to develop better merchants. Ac- 
cordingly the “Free Service Bureau 
for Retailers” was organized and 
Mr. Griffiths was made its man- 
ager. 

Twenty-four. local houses sub- 
scribed enough money to pay the 
estimated expenses of the Bureau 
for two months. The results 
achieved in this period were to 
determine whether or not this new 
idea was practical. A hall, as 
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headquarters, was hired in the 
heart of the wholesale section. 
The advertising men pitched in 
to help the Bureau’s manager. 
Thirty-five thousand announce- 
ments of the free _ service 
were sent out and within two 
weeks 2,500 requests for help 
were received. Most of these in- 
quiries asked for no specific as- 
sistance and hence were answered 
by sending out a small folder, 
which gave a variety of general 
“helps,” such as specimen adver- 
tisements, halftones of window 
displays, examples of show cards, 
suggestions on merchandising, 
little stories of what other small- 
town merchants had done and a 
great deal of ginger talk. After 
a couple of issues the cost of this 
Bulletin proved to be too great 
and it is now issued as a supple- 
ment to a monthly trade journal, 
and is mailed to 5,000 merchants 
who have asked the Bureau for 
this free service. This bulletin 
is filled with live stuff and has 
contributed wonderfully to the 
betterment of retail conditions in 
the St. Joe district. 

However, the most important 
work that the Bureau is doing, 
is extending help to individual 
retailers, who have put up specific 
problems to the organization for 
solution. These requests are 
handled by the Advisory Board, 
which is composed of men who 
have had experience in every 
branch of merchandising. The 
man who knows the most about 
the particular problem in hand 
gives the inquiry his personal at- 
tention. The more difficult ques- 
tions that come to the Bureau for 
solution are considered by the 
entire board in its weekly meet- 
ings. So many requests for sales 
bills are received that standard 
forms have been adopted. A com- 
plete layout is prepared in each 
case, so that the small-town 
printer will know exactly what 
to do. Questions as to store 
arrangements are frequent. 
Sketches are always made in 
cases of this kind. When a 
merchant wants to know some- 
thing about accounting, sample 
sheets of books, with entries 
made, are sent. 


All sorts of problems are put 
up to the Bureau for solution, and 
it keeps the members of the 
Board busy in trying to give the 
best possible answer to the 
troubled merchant. The requests 
for help cover such a wide range 
that it is easy to see that the re- 
tailer has more vexatious ques- 
tions to deal with than is generally 
supposed. 


DEALERS EAGER TO ASK HELP 


Here are just a few ‘of the 
hundreds of requests that are 
coming to the Bureau: 

“T want to hold a clearance sale 
of seasonable goods that will 
bring the people in, and have no 
bad after-effects.” 

“T want a display ad for our 
telephone book that will call at- 
tention to my stores in 
and and bring business to 
both of them.” 

“Who has the selling agency 
for the Blank shoes now? I have 
some lines of these shoes, and 
want to fill up the lines so I can 
advertise them.” 

“Our business is going down 
hill, and we don’t seem to be 
rope to stop it. What shall we 
re) ” 


“We are going to run a half- 


page ad in the local paper. Will 
you fix one up, mentioning,” etc. 

“Our nine-cent sale fell down 
last week because of the rains 
Shall we try it again, or some 
new stunt?” 

“What kind of a bookkeeping 
system would you suggest for my 
business ?” 

“We have no newspaper to ad- 
vertise in, and want to get out 
form letters every week to edu- 
cate the farmers to come to our 
store and get better prices.” 

“What can you do to help a 
milliner? My busy season ends 
before my bills are.paid. I have 
a good stock on hand. How can 
I turn stock into money to meet 
my bills?” 

“We have changed from long- 
time credit to cash basis, and want 
your help to stick to it.” 

“IT want to move my produce 
department to the rear, so I can 
unload at the back door. Please 
suggest an arrangement.” 
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Welcomes Renewed 


lf you were sending a sales- 
woman on a personal canvass 
of a certain number of homes, 
would you want to send a person 
who quickly wore out her wel- 
come or one who would be invited 
back again and again? 


When you are sending your sales argu- 
ment into 900,000 PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL homes it is gratifying to re- 
member that it goes with a magazine which 
is invited back year after year in a sur- 
prisingly high percentage of cases. We, in 
the publishing business, call these return 

- invitations, renewals. From the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint it is better to think of 
them as welcomes renewed. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 








THe Peopie’s HoMe JouRNAL has 2,040 sub- 
scribers in Rochester, N. Y., exclusive of news- 
dealers’ sales; 110 “subscriber-agents” represent it 
there. 


Tue Propie’s Home JourNat has 404 subscribers 
in Pueblo, Colo., exclusive of newsdealers’ sales; 
31 “subscriber-agents” represent it there. 
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12 Cylinders vs. 
1 Cylinder 


Suppose you and your competitor were racing | 
toward the Chicago market. : 


Weuldn’t you rather be traveling in a 12 cylinder . 
automobile than in an old “one lunger”’? 


No advertising medium can open up the Chicago 
market to you more quickly, and more surely, than 
The Chicago Daily News. It is as efficient as the 
most modern 12 cylinder motor car. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago. The Daily News has a circulation of over 
406,000, of which more than 92% is concentrated in FF 
Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily see that, | 
disregarding the non-English speaking, The Daily | 
News is read by very nearly every worth-while famt- 
ly in Chicago. The Daily News has a larger cir- | 
culation in Chicago and suburbs by over 75,000 than | 
any other newspaper, daily or Sunday. Therefore 
it is the only newspaper through which you can | 
reach all these worth-while families. : 


If you want to get the Chicago market in the : 
surest and quickest way possible—use the advertis- 
ing columns of The Chicago Daily News. 
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“T have $10,000 capital How 
should I apportion my stock?” 

During the buying seasons in 
fall and spring every visitor is 
urged to call at the Free Service 
Bureau. Many of them do and 
bring their problems with them. 
These occasions offer a_ fine 
chance for the Board to extend 
much practical assistance to those 
who need it. 

Once in a while, when a crowd 
gathers for some event in the 
country, Mr. Griffiths and a few 
of the advertising: men go out to 
the place and do what they can 
to spread the gospel of better re- 
tailing and the necessity for con- 
certed action in community build- 
ing. 
The houses that are supporting 
the Bureau are very enthusiastic 
about the results achieved thus 
far. When the two months of 
tryout had expired, they gladly 
renewed their subscriptions for 
another ten months. The best test 
of the efficiency of the Board is 
that merchants are buying more 
goods. The jobbing business of 
St. Joseph is the best it has been 
for ten years. Plans are under 
way for the extension of the 
service. A correspondence course 
for clerks is contemplated, and 
many other ideas are being con- 
sidered. 

Printers’ INK has published 
many articles about the many- 
sided co-operation which the 
dealer needs from manufacturers 
and jobbers. Often, however, the 
service so urgently required is 
beyond what any single firm can 
afford to give. Frequently it has 
been pointed out that if the re- 
tailer is to receive help, in this 
respect, it must be given by as- 
sociations. The experience of the 
St. Joseph jobbing houses seems 
to contribute an _ interesting 
chapter to this vital subject. 


Advertising Film Producers 


Organize 
advertising film 
have effected the organization of The 
Advertising Film Producers’ Associa- 


Seven producers 


tion of the World. The purpose is to 
improve the standard of advertising 
film. The officers elected are . 
Harris, president; A. V. Canger, vice- 
president; Carl B. Rowntree, secretary, 
and Fred C. Laflin, treasurer. 


Mail-order 
Propaganda Arouses 
Ire of Retailers 


Bill in Congress to Create National 
Chamber of Agriculture Held to 
Be Boom for Parcel-post Selling 
—Congressional Frank Alleged 
to Be Used Unfairly Against Re- 
tailers. 


Special Washington Correspondence 

NATIONALLY organized re- 

tailers are opposing the for- 
mation of a “National Chamber 
of Agriculture,” which they assert 
is nothing more or less than an 
attempt to further the interests of 
big mail-order houses. The rami- 
fications of this movement are so 
numerous that it is not easy to 
cover the subject in a brief article, 
but advertisers who are interested 
in the attitude of retail merchants 
with respect to methods of distri- 
bution may be repaid for keeping 
closely in touch with a controversy 
which is as yet in its earlier 
stages. 

An effort has been made to 
have the national government 
stand sponsor for this newest 
scheme “for bringing the producer 
and consumer into direct business 
relations,” and bills have been in- 
troduced both in the United States 
Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives to create the National 
Chamber of Agriculture, an op- 
propriation of $250,000 being pro- 
posed to launch the enterprise. 
Opinion in Congressional circles 
at Washington is almost unani- 
mous that there is little chance of 
action at the present session. The 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
held hearings on the bill, which 
was introduced by Senator Shep- 
pard, but the record of these 
hearings, which is understood to 
be quite interesting, has never 
been made public. 

The formulator of the plan to 
have Uncle Sam promote “direct- 
order trade” is David Lubin, 
American delegate to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. He was intimately as- 
sociated, a few years ago, with 
United States Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, of Florida, when the 
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latter headed. the American com- 
mission that visited Europe to in- 
vestigate rural credits, Hence, 
we find Senator Fletcher further- 
ing the Lubin plan which aims to 
make “the parcel-post the medium 
of exchange.” Incidentally, the 
Southern Commercial Congress, 
of which Senator Fletcher is pres- 
ident, is agitating the question of 
Congressional legislation in behalf 
of a National Chamber of Agri- 
culture. 

Just here we come upon the 
marks on the trail that have 
aroused the ire of the small re- 
tailers. The Southern Commer- 
cial Congress has appointed a 
“National Chamber of Agricul- 
ture Commission,” a wheel within 
a wheel to promote the Lubin 
scheme, and at the head of this 
commission is Charles H. Thorne, 
former president of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. The retailers are 
loath to believe that Mr. Thorne 
is not yet identified with the big 
mail-order house, in financial in- 
terest if not in administrative re- 
sponsibility, and they have taken 
his presence at the head of this 
movement as confirmatory evi- 
dence to support the charges they 
have made to the effect that the 
whole proposition is a crusade to 
encourage rural patronage of the 
large catalogue houses. 


ALLEGED ABUSE OF POST-OFFICE 
FRANK 


+ Just now the indignation of the 
retailers is not directed most ac- 
tively against the Lubin scheme 
in general—that opposition will 
manifest itself later—but rather 
against what the national associa- 
tions of merchants are pleased to 
call a flagrant abuse of the Con- 
gressional frank. There has gone 
out, post free, under the mailing 
privilege extended to Senator 
Fletcher, a large edition of a 
document entitled, “Direct Deal- 
ing Between Producer and Con- 
sumer.” The representatives in 
Washington of leading retail or- 
ganizations are under the impres- 
sion that more than a million 
copies of this pamphlet have been 
circulated in this way, and one 
of the retailers’ officials tells 
Printers’ Ink that in his estima- 


tion “this advertisement ought to 
be worth a million dollars to the 
catalogue houses.” 

The “public document,” upon 
which the fire of criticism is being 
centered, does not, as it happens, 
chronicle any proceeding in Con- 
gress or in a Congressional. com- 
mittee. Rather is it given over to 
reports of Mr. Lubin’s exposition 
of his scheme on three different 
occasions. The first report covers 
a conference between. Mr. Lubin 
and officials of the Post-Office 
Department; the second chron- 
icles what was said at a meeting 
between Mr. Lubin and officials of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
the third is a record of a hearing 
in which most of the participants 
were officials of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. As may be surmised, there 
are many expressions highly eu- 
logistic of mail-order merchan- 
dising. 

In confirmation of the claim 
that the whole undertaking is one 
in behalf of the catalogue houses, 
the militant retailers assert that 
aside from the editions of the 
Lubin pamphlet, issued from the 
Government Printing Office, an 
enormous edition was printed 
privately at the expense of Mr. 
Thorne, or mail-order interests, 
and .that these copies were like- 
wise circulated under Senator 
Fletcher’s frank, going out in en- 
velopes which bore an inscription 
that made each envelope, in effect, 
an advertisement for the plan, to 
say nothing of the possible con- 
veyance of an impression to the 
average mind that the Govern- 
ment endorsed the proposal. The 
retailers have been able to get 
their evidence for a_ protest 
against this propaganda by reason 
of the fact that their organiza- 
tions have, on the Montgomery 
Ward mailing lists, certain names 
keyed by misspelling, etc., which 
allow close tab to be kept on the 
distribution of the firm’s adver- 
tising matter. 


Gardner Osborn, formerly connected 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company, 


has joined the New York office of 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc. He will be assoc 
ated with R. L. Talley, the vice-presi- 
dent, in the department of plans and 
service. 
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You can cash in on 
your IDEA quicker 
through a PICTURE— 


it’s there! 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
23 East 26th St. 220 So. State St. 809 Kresge Bldg. 
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Arthur S. Moore, Advertising Director 
of the McClure Publications. 


STREET & FINNEY as 


seen by leaders in advertising | _ : 





‘A magazine is judged by its table ' tas 
of contents—an agency by its clients. ; 
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Yours look mighty good to me. me 
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Running an Art Department 





V.—Profitable Collaboratién Between Art and Copy Departments 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


NE morning a very compe- 

tent advertising solicitor 
rushed in to a very competent art 
manager and demanded an impos- 
sibility. 

This is not startling in itself, 
for some really amazing things 
are done in the profession, nowa- 
days, and a fat majority are put 
over by the solicitor. But it so 
happens that this particular im- 
possibility was a gem. It had 





“Make me up a finished drawing 
of that.” 

The art manager stared and 
stared. Accustomed to stunts, 
this last puzzle was a stickler. 

“T don’t get you,” he finally 
observed. 

“Then I'll explain,” went on the 
solicitor. “I have just come from 
the So-and-So factory—went up 
there last night, and have been 
in a twelve-hour session over our 

















TYPES OF THE “ROUGH IDEA SKETCH” FOR THE CLIENT WHO HAS BUT LITTLE 
IMAGINATION—-MADE ON ORDINARY WRITING-TABLET PAPER WITH BRUSH AND INK, 
THE ARTIST DEVOTING ONLY TEN MINUTES TO EACH 


tassels on it; was all tuckered out 
in Sunday-go-to-meetin’ furbe- 
lows, and capped Climax A as the 
most impossible impossibility that 
ever hung around an art depart- 
ment. 

The agency solicitor drew his 
chair up to the art manager’s desk, 
spread out a funny little piece of 
crumpled butcher-paper, on which 
odd hieroglyphics were indistinctly 


traced with a pencil, and said: 
39 





next magazine copy. Got a single- 
column design O.K.’d and here it 
is. You know what that means, 
to bring back something in the 
way of a picture they like in ad- 
vance. Cuts out a ton of unneces- 
sary preliminary work. You can 
put this drawing right in wash 
and pen and ink.” 

Once. more the art manager 
stared at the crumpled fragment 
of brown paper, with its mysteri- 
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incomprehensible 





ous and quite 
pencil lines. 

“Describe it,” he demanded. 

“Cinch—these are the five 
branch factories running down 
the side. They are to be vig- 
nettes. Under each we will run 
a block of text. Over-all tint 
block—just the screen. The type 
will be superimposed. Border 
made of the links of an endless 
chain. Coupon in lower right, and 
a photographic reproduction of 
their special exhibit in Seattle at 
the top, directly under the head- 
line. Is that clear?” 

The scribble of a sketch began 
to take form, to have significance. 

“Don’t mind the layout,” ex- 
plained the solicitor, “I just picked 
up the first thing I could find 
and made this little idea up 
myself. Thought as long as I 
was there I might as well do it. 
Got their O.K. in a jiffy. When 
can I have the drawing in prelim. 
form to pass on personally?” 

“It can’t be done,” quietly stated 
the art manager. 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” 

“You have entirely too mutch 
for a single-column space. [I'll 
never be able to get in all those 
branch factories, the photograph, 
drawn headline, chain border and 
the rest of it. No room left for 
text. Moreover, the superim- 
posed text, with those limitations 
will look fierce. No sir, we'll have 
to get up something else.” 

“I won’t stand for anything 
like that,’. snapped the solicitor. 
“What! After me getting an idea 
O.K.’d? You fellows are too 
darned artisticus for any use. I 
suppose you want a border of 
pink carnations, and a pastel of 
the president’s daughter and 
nothing else?” 

“T want the ingredients of a 
simple, pleasing advertisement,” 
remonstrated the art manager. “I 
know what you suggest will turn 
out a failure. I can visualize it; 
you can’t, I’m afraid. Let’s be 
sensible about this. I am quite 
sincere when I say that you have 
enough mapped out for a full 
page, let alone a single, column.” 

The fight lasted for a half year. 
For the solicitor never came to 
believe that an unnecessary ob- 
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stacle had not been deliberately 
thrown in his path, and the art 
manager seemed powerless to con- 
vince his former friend that the 
butcher-paper sketch was a recipe 
for catastrophe in picture form, 

The preparation of advertising 
illustrations in an agency is ar- 
rived at in any number of ways, 
and we fear the simple, construc- 
tively helpful way is not in the 
majority. Rumblings of this come 
in the shape of certain ad club 
departmental speeches being de- 
livered of late. 

One art man—chief of a staff 
of fifty specialists, who is an au- 
thority on lithographic jobs, said 
this, among other things: 

“Why should solicitors and 
copy-men absolutely dictate every 
line drawn by the artist? Is it a 
fair and a just arrangement? 
Does their training make them 
capable of deciding what. is best, 
in advance? Should each depart- 
ment be respected for its own 
ideals and observations? Is ad- 
vertising art a_ sufficiently de- 
veloped branch of advertising to 
know its own mind and its own 
responsibilities?” 


SHOULD BE FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION 


It was generally admitted, over 
the coffee cups, that this was 
going it a bit too far. The art 
man was progressive to a point 
where he blinded himself, per- 
haps, to the close affiliation of the 
copy-man and the solicitor, with 
the trade requirements of the job 
they were handling. In other 
words, after a competent solici- 
tor had spent a week at the fac- 
tory talking with heads of de- 
partments and sounding them out, 
he must inevitably bring back 
with him ideas for both copy and 
illustrations —thoroughly accept- 
able ideas, too, reflecting the 
peculiar position of the power 
behind the appropriation. 

And from the copy department 
angle, men placed in charge of 
big accounts, men of constructive, 
creative ability, who, at the very 
inception of each campaign de- 
vised the ways and means of the 
original plan, these men, surely, 
were capable of dictating what 
illustrations would be wisest and 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 3. Service 


All business worth while, and all that’s 
enduring, is based on superior service. 


In primitive business, one man raised corn, 
another hunted pelts. And they exchanged 
their products. 


The basis was, ‘‘You work for me, I’Il work 
for you.”’ And that basis has never altered. 


Now some men study medicine, some law, 
some advertising. Some make motor cars, 
some clothing and some food. 


But all are selling service. 


Men don’t buy brains or truck or clothes. 
They buy a certain needed service, and pay in 
other service. 


The man who shirks will fail. 


The man who gives more than another will 
eventually outstrip him. 


Every sale or purchase, every business alli- 
ance, should be based on service only. 


If this is faulty, or if it is superlative, men 
will find it out. And the verdict will fix 
your place. 


This is the third ofa series of business creeds to be published in Printers’ 
Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card form address 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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‘‘ The Sign of the Best Commercial Films” 





Personal Interest 
with | 
Expert Service | 


PROS Fhe AS 


=: 


That’s what Imperial Film service means to you. a 
Personal interest plus the ‘service of our experts a 
means perfect photography on the screen! 


Big Advertiser Highly Pleased 4 
With Imperial Service 














“T want to compliment you on the way our i 

film was made and state that our managers and 

representatives were highly pleased with it. a 

“THE = 1 WILLIAMS CO., 

C. M. Lemperty, Adv. Mgr.” ie 
We are equipped to handle your motion-picture ad- iA | 
vertising from the “idea” to the plan for “placing” , { 
in photoplay houses. Let us tell you. more about 
Imperial Service and what we can do for you. 
Address 
3 E 
¢ ‘ 

Imperial Film Manufacturing Co. A 


Offices: 547-549 Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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best under certain circumstances. 

None of the arguments settled 
the question. ia 

Fundamentally, this is the 
course of procedure in certain 
well-organized agencies: : 

When a new account comes into 
sthe shop the art manager is “in 
on all conferences.” He _ hears 
what is said, pro and con, works 
sympathetically with the copy 
chief and his writers; even takes 
a run over to the factory, and is 
a successfully plastic unit in 
rounding out the campaign. 

Sounds bully! 

There is an earnest desire to 
live. up to the letter of the law, 
and we do not doubt that it is 
done innumerable times. The 
amount of excellent advertising 
is daily proof of that. 

But— 

The art manager, in his great 
majority, will confide—if he be 
frank—that pictures are often 
produced under disagreeable and 
ill-advised conditions. Some are 
made under a fire of artistic pro- 
test; some are put through over 
the art manager’s head, when 
experience, and a complete tech- 
nical knowledge of the limitations 
of his profession make him realize 
that it’s all wrong; some are 
miserable, petty little compro- 
mises, when a really big product 
might have been achieved; some 
are crowded, packed, jammed, 
suffocated typographical mon- 
strosities, born of ignorance. and 
a stubborn will combined; some 
are solid as to basic idea, but 
woefully short in the way they 
are visualized. 

It is entirely too easy to shove 
Rule aside, and Judgment into the 
next aisle, when a “job is in a 
hurry.” Every individual believes 
his word should be law, when he 
is to be held responsible. Col- 
laboration drifts into dictatorship 
and one-man imperialism of idea. 
“This is my account; I landed it 
—know what the client, wants; 
haven’t I just come from talking 
with him?” is the sort of rapid- 
fire talk the art manager hears. 
It sounds suspiciously logical; 
there is the danger of it. If you 
do not stop in a jiffy and think it 
over backwards a couple of 
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times, you yield without a sniffle. 

“Sure,” you say to yourself, 
“he’s right.” 

Same way with the obdurate 
copy-man, who brings in his small 
personal “roughs” and insists that 
they be followed, line for line. 
The basis of reasoning is so pic- 
turesquely sane that battle takes 
the form of anarchy. The art 
manager is afraid he may be 
working against the best interests 
of the organization and the ac- 
count if he forces his own 
schemes and recommendations. 


BUSINESS MEN CAN BE TOLD 


Deep under it all, away down 
at the bottom of every problem 
of this sort, is the question of 
right and wrong. The art man- 
ager has the temerity to state 
that a client should not be allowed 
to use the wrong thing. Take 
the case of the factory heads who 
welcomed an involved, misty idea, 
showing a number of factories, a 
screen background for type, pho- 
tographs, fussy borders and other 
odds and ends, all in a small 
single-column space. It would be 
poor advertising to run such an 
advertisement. So many factory 
views would rob all of repro- 
sur-printed 
over a grey tint, is seldom, if ever 
the best thing to do—the mon- 
strous detail of five branch build- 
ings in less than an inch width 
is unthinkable. 

The advertiser doesn’t always 
know better. He pictures these 
things in terms of realty, dollars, 
prestige—he does not draw a 
mental design of the composite, 
as an artist must reproduce it on 
paper. The chances are, that if 
he was bluntly told the truth he 
would not want to jeopardize his 
advertising investment for a mo- 
ment. Business men, big business 
men, have a way of yielding to 
their own brand of hard-headed 
common sense. 

Too often the solicitor handling 
the account, in his eagerness to 
bring back an O.K.’d order, makes 
some rash and hastily assembled 
suggestion. He does so without 
stopping to look at it’ from the 
practical standards of the artist. 

We want to say, in this con- 
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nection, that it is no stroke of 
genius to secure an O.K. on any 
suggestion to a manufacturer 
which involves showing his fac- 
tory or factories. He will say 
“ves,” nine times out of ten. 
When everything else fails an 
elaboration of his trade-mark, or 
the reproduction of ten pages 
from his catalogue will get him 
every clip. Subtleties of “human- 
interest” pictures hit and glance 
off. Startling innovations in the 
way of technique and engraving 
arouse mere flickers of interest. 
Say “Picture of your factory” to 
Mr. Manufacturer, and he bubbles 
with pleased expectation. “Fine 
idea.” Why was it never thought 
of before? Nothing could be 
better. And the exuberant solici- 
tor gets drunk on optimism, be- 
lieving that he has created an 
epoch-making scheme for a con- 
nected series. 

There are schools where any- 
body can learn the first rudiments 
of lay-out and composition. What 
it has been found best not to do— 
what is permissible. Art, con- 
trary to what certain contemptu- 
ous individuals may think about 
it, is a staple quantity. It has 
rules of organization—and disor- 
ganization, just like other com- 
mercial enterprises. You can’t 
etch a zinc plate with a mixture 
of codliver oil and ipecac. Neither 
can you put black type on a black 
background and secure contrast. 
The solicitor of the younger and 
less experienced variety has never 
conceded these points. His defi- 
nition of an art department would 
be: “A place where they make 
pictures.” You race into one of 
the stalls, hitch your order up to 
an artist, and drive out with it a 
few minutes later. 

We casually contend that solici- 
tors should frequent their own art 
departments, study up on the sub- 
jects, tackle the job seriously. 
They should take a course in com- 
position and ask all the questions 
necessary to help them dodge the 
impossible and the indiscreet. 

The most satisfactory solution 
we can recall is the most simple 
and direct. Mr.B discusses illus- 
trations for proposed copy with 
the client. He asks for sugges- 
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tions and advice. Then he sits 
right down with his art manager 
and repeats what has been said, 
They have large sheets of com- 
mon wrapping paper on the table 
between them and a dozen or 
more pencils, nicely sharpened. 

Their conversation develops 
ideas. How to put them in pic- 
ture form is also a matter of 
pleasant, amicable, constructive 
collaboration. A has a scheme. 
As it stands it is not practical. 
B gives it a.twist that makes it 
so. A dozen or more very crude 
roughs are drawn up, the art 
manager at the business end of 
the pencil. One is selected as 
the very best—the cream of them 
all. It is put on the copy-man’s 
desk who writes the text for this 
account. His opinion is asked 
and respected. His criticisms are 
deemed essential. Perhaps he 
makes a third suggestion—the best 
of all, and that final analysis of 
the picture-need is drawn up 
carefully for submitting to the 
client. 


ROUGH SKETCHES HELP TO PREVENT 
ERRONEOUS ART IDEAS 


Can’t you see what this form 
of friendly, charitable, self-sacri- 
ficing team-work means? The 
meaty, solid best of every human 
unit enters into that advertise- 
ment. The client is getting a 
run for his money. Whether the 
right idea can be put across with 
this same client is quite another 
thing. Some day, we hope, silly 
ideas and short-sighted schemes 
will not be run simply because 
the man higher up demands them. 
Advertising will never reach its 
full fruitfulness until brave 
hearts fare forth, with the cour- 
age of their own convictions, and 
pride so great that they would 
rather lose an account than jeop- 
ardize it through stupid copy. If 
advertising is indeed a profession, 
then those engaging in it must be 
permitted to do that which they 
find, on study, is wise to do, espe- 
cially as they are held responsible 
for results. 

Copy prepared to please a presi- 
dent, rather than to stimulate 
business, is bad for us all—makes 
our work all the more difficult. 
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The President made a timely reference in his address to the 
futility of continuing in service inadequate and obsolete ma- 
chine tool equipment. It is beyond com- 
Adequate prehension why railway managements 
Machine Tool will insist on retaining in shops and 
Equipment engine houses machine tools totally in- 
capable of sufficient speed and capacity 
to perform efficient work in making repairs to modern loco- 
motives. There are many roads on which the locomotive 
equipment has completely outgrown the repair facilities, with 
the result that locomotives have to be held out of service for 
repairs for unreasonable lengths of time in both engine houses 
and repair shops. But even when these conditions are known 
to exist, the management continues to order more large power . 
without spending anything like a proportionate amount on 
shop tools. Machine tool design and construction have ad- 
vanced rapidly,in the past ten years and with the present day 
operating conditions demanding every possible ton-mile from 
every locomotive, it is mighty poor economy to leave repair 
shop and terminal facilities in the same condition that they 
were ten or twenty years ago. 





Editorial Note 
June Daily—Railway Age Gazette, June 20, 1916. 


HE above is from the June 20th issue of 

the daily “Railway Age Gazette.” It is 

based on comments made by E. W. Pratt, 
President of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association, in his address at the 
Atlantic City Convention. 


The time is now psychological for builders of 
machine tools for railway shops to bring their 
products to the attention of railway officers. 
The one medium to use is the RAILWAY 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, which is read by 
all those who have to do with specifying and 
buying railway-shop equipment and supplies. 
Send to our nearest office for rates and ask us to 
show you the subscription list of the RAILWAY 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER..- You won’t have 
to come to our office to learn who subscribe for 
the paper. We'll take the list to you. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


The RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
is a Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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And this very problem revolves 
around those first 
sketches we make. That’s where 
the good—and the bad—things 
start. 

You writer of copy, and keen 
analyst of the why and the 
wherefore of demand, meet your 
art man at least half way. Do 
not arbitrarily make a sketch and 
blindly, doggedly insist that it “go 
as planned.” That isn’t the way. 
The way is to fraternize—to col- 
laborate, in the full meaning of 
the word—to draw your chair 
close in the nicer mood, show 
your cards, face up, and ask for 
opinions. 

Where you find an art manager 
whose advice is sought and whose 
suggestions are weighed, and 
who, himself, becomes a_ very 
personal, human factor in the ad, 
there you will find the better ad- 
vertising art. 

A man high in his profession 
of copy-building is notoriously 
impractical when it comes to 
planning illustrations for his text. 
He can’t seem to visualize his 
sales thoughts in a clear, concise, 
uninvolved manner. His adver- 
tising pictures are diagrams, and 
as labored as algebraic formula. 
Notwithstanding this, he is selfish 
and arrogant, and will brook no 
suggestions from others. 

As a consequence, his field of 
broad utility.is considerably nar- 
rowed. 

“An artist never had an idea 
yet,” he once said. 

And there you have a vivid 
“movie” of the man. 

In the meanwhile, he doesn’t 
stay put in one job very long. 
The fair-old, just-old, well-bal- 
anced old world doesn’t do things 
that way. 





Updegraff’s Pamphlet for 
Retail Advertisers 


Robert R. Updegraff, of the Sentinel 
Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has written a pamphlet entitled, 
The Foot Rule of Successful Retail 
Advertising,” which is being distributed 
by the Educational Committee of the 
A. A. C. of W. The elements of retail 
advertising and merchandising are clear- 
ly described. Copies may be obtained 
from P. S. Florea, secretary A. A. C 
of W., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Curbing the Congres- 
sional Testimonial 





Patent Attorneys, Under New Law 
Will Be Forbidden to Use Com- 
mendations of National Officials 
in Advertising—Misleading Ad- 
vertising Has Influenced Many 
Would-Be Inventors 


A DYERTISING by attorneys 
for the purpose of inducing 
inventors to take out patents on 
their inventions will, in the case 
of a number of prominent adver- 
tisers, have to undergo marked 
change from and after July 27, 
1916. By act of Congress it will 
be illegal after that date for any 
such firm or individual in adver- 
tising his business to make use 
of the name of any member of 
either House of Congress or of 
any officer of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Thomas Ewing, United States 
Commissioner of Patents, tells 
Printers’ INK that certain ad- 
vertisers who will be forced to 
make a change of policy after 
the new law goes into effect, far 
from changing their ways volun- 
tarily, are now feverishly distrib- 
uting through the mails adver- 
tising literature, in editions which 
he ventures to estimate will ag- 
gregate millions of copies, of a 
character that will be taboo after 
the new statute is in force. He 
figures that there are not more 
than a dozen firms that have had 
recourse to advertising which has 
been deemed objectionable, but 
the power of advertising is evi- 
denced by the fact that this dozen 
firms have been able to capture 
fully one-fourth of all the busi- 
ness passing through the Patent 
Office. 

Ever since the present Patent 
Commissioner took office he has 
besought from Congress power 
to censor the advertising of a 
certain class of patent attorneys, 
but the inspiration for the cur- 
rent legislation came in the form 
of an experience of Senator Poin- 
dexter. A certain advertiser in 
this field issued an advertising 
booklet presenting in convenient 
form the United States Patent 
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Statutes, and Senator Poindexter 
wrote a letter complimenting the 
advertiser on his enterprise. A 
little later the Senator was sur- 
prised to have his letter turn up 
as the main feature of patent 
advertising in the papers of his 
home State and to learn that a 
number of his constituents were 
transferring their patent business 
to the advertiser under the im- 
pression that he had Senator 
Poindexter’s endorsement. 

The legislator from Washing- 
ton thereupon set the ball roll- 
ing to secure legislation to put 
a stop to this sort of thing. At 
the last Congress a bill passed 
the Senate, but did not come to 
vote in the House, but this year 
both branches of the national 
legislature have passed the bill, 
which was meanwhile broadened 
in scope so that it applies to ad- 
vertising in general, rather than 
merely to patent advertising. 

Although the advertising use of 
portraits of Congressmen and offi- 
cials is not specifically prohibited, 
as is the use of names, by this 
new law, it is the expectition 
at Washington that pictures will 
come under the ban by reason 
of the fact that, in most instances, 
it would be meaningless to make 
use of pictures without names. 


HOW TESTIMONIALS HAVE WORKED 
HARM 


The Commissioner of Patents 
declares that the patent attorneys 
who have been taking undue lib- 
erties in their advertising collect 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year from the American peo- 
ple and give no adequate return, 
in that they take applications that 
they know will conflict; conduct 
inadequate and inaccurate 
“searches,” and induce poor peo- 
ple to file patent applications that, 
it is asserted, no conscientious 
attorney would permit a client 
to file.. It is charged by Com- 
missioner Ewing that the use of 
the names of Congressmen and 
officials in patent advertising has 
led many inexperienced persons 
to suppose that the advertisers 
could command the influence of 
Senators, Representatives and 
officials with the object of hav- 
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ing the patent claims of patrons 
allowed. 

That the advertising in solicita- 
tion of patent business which it 
is proposed to purge of its sup- 
posedly official endorsements is 
of elaborate character may be 
surmised from the fact that one 
prominent firm in Washington 
has been sending to prospects 
that have replied to its news- 
paper and magazine advertise- 
ments an 180-page booklet. Ad- 
vertising booklets with such titles 
as “How to Invent,” “What to 
Invent,” etc., have been circu- 
lated by various firms and in 
most instances have contained re- 
productions of letters from Con- 
gressmen or Federal officials or 
statements that conveyed the im- 
pression that the advertiser’s busi- 
ness was sanctioned by men in 
authority in the Government. 

Of course, the present legisla- 
tion is a long way short of the 
proposal that the Patent Commis- 
sioner be allowed to censor every 
piece of patent advertising copy, 
but Commissioner Ewing* states 
that in his estimation the adver- 
tising situation is greatly im- 
proved. He feels that this new 
law against the use of the names 
of Congressmen and _ officials, 
taken in conjunction with the 
“pure advertising” law lately en- 
acted by Congress, covering the 
District of Columbia (where 
most of the leading patent adver- 
tisers are located), will enable 
the Patent Office officials almost 
completely to stamp out what 
ve have long regarded as an 
evil. 


Alleged Physical Appropriation 
of Ads 


A unique case involving the alleged 
theft of advertising, in a literal sense, 
has arisen in the enol Pleas Court 
at Cincinnati, Harry Bloom, a_ shoe 
dealer, suing Harry J. Dudley, another 
dealer, on the charge of appropriating 
advertisements bodily. Bloom alleges 
that he inserts a weekly newspaper ad- 
vertisement which is copied in all de- 
tails by Dudley, who hangs it in front 
of his store with the words, “As adver- 
tised” and “Here they are” appended, 
thus, according to Bloom, misleading 
people and securing customers who are 
attracted by Bloom’s advertising. He 
asks an injunction against the practice, 
and an accounting of profits. 




































































No Halfway Measures in What 
Royal Tailors Do for Dealers 


Facts and Figures That Show Howa Big Advertiser Keeps His Posi- 
tion Up Front 


T is probable that no sales prop- 

osition was ever more depend- 
ent for success upon the co-opera- 
tion of the retail dealers or local 
agent than that of the Royal Tail- 
ors. Therefore, the student of 
methods of distribution who is 
told that they are now selling 
clothing at the average rate of 
1,000 suits and overcoats per 
working day is likely to be less in- 
quisitive with respect’ to the ap- 
portionment of the annual adver- 
tising appropriation of $250,000, 
and more curious with regard to 
the methods that are being em- 
ployed to educate their 10,000 
dealers. 

To fully appreciate how essen- 
tial is dealer co-operation in this 
particular case, it is necessary to 
take cognizance of the unusual 
features of the manufacturers’ 
proposition. Broadly speaking, 
their method of supplying men’s 
clothing occupies a position ‘mid- 
way betwixt and between the 
practice of the conventional cus- 
tom tailor and the standardization 
of the ready-made clothing trade. 
Not the least significant phase 
of the situation, indeed, is 
afforded by the fact that 
as a compromise between the 
ready-made and the local made-to- 
order, the Royal proposition 
makes special appeal to ultimate 
consumers in the smaller cities and 
towns,—the very class of custom- 
ers whose wants and wishes are 
now under such close scrutiny by 
advertisers in general. 

When John Jones is brought to 
the sticking point of ordering one 
of these suits, he goes to’ the 
store of the local dealer and 
places his order with the aid of 
a collection of woolen samples and 
a representative array of fashion 
plates. The customer looks over 
the samples until he finds a pat- 
tern of cloth that suits his taste; 
then he goes over the fashion col- 


lection until he discovers a plate 
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that meets his ideals as to the cut 
of the garments. These questions 
settled, the dealer takes his meas- 
ure, making the measurements in 
the regular merchant tailor fash- 
ion,. just as any local tailor might 
do. The measurements are en- 
tered upon a regulation blank pro- 
vided by the manufacturers, and 
on this blank also is space for in- 
formation regarding the custom- 
er’s physique, his standing posi- 
tion, and all the other “pointers” 
that aid a journeyman tailor in 
cutting a garment to order. The 
order blank is mailed to the Royal 
plant at Chicago or New York 
and the suit or overcoat is indi- 
vidually cut to the specific dimen- 
sions given. Upon completion the 
garment is packéd in an individ- 
ual container and shipped to the 
dealer for delivery to the cus- 
tomer. 


A CHIEF NECESSITY OF THE 
ADVERTISING 


The success of the enterprise is 
in no small degree dependent upon 
carrying conviction to the pur- 
chasing public that the goods sup- 
plied are in no sense ready-made 


,clothing—that is, garments made 


in bulk in standard sizes and car- 
ried in stock. To this end the firm 
gives the widest possible publicity 
to an emphatic guarantee known 
as “The President’s Challenge” or 
“President Vehon’s $100,000 For- 
feit Offer” which reads as fol- 
lows: “To make it perfectly plain, 
once and for all, that Royal tail- 
oring is exclusively a service in 
made-to-measure clothes, I here- 
by agree to forfeit the sum of 
$100,000 in cash to any individual 
who can prove otherwise, said sum 
to be paid to him or his order. 
Furthermore, I want it known that 
the doors of our shops,both in 
New York and Chicago are al- 
ways open to the public, and visi- 
tors are not alone invited but cor- 
dially urged to honor us with their 
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calls. We carry no garments in 
bulk stock. We cut no garments 
in lots or quantity sizes. Each 
order is cut and tailored individ- 
ually and separately to the meas- 
ure of the man who is to wear it.” 

With this glimpse of the sales 
proposition it may be surmised 
that the keynote to distribu- 
tion—the heavy artillery for the 
campaign—is found in the sample 
books and _ fashion portfolios 
which are supplied to dealers. 
Sample books are issued regular- 
ly twice a year, on January 1 and 
July 1, but in testifying in a recent 
case in court, Philip W. Lennen, 
for the past six years advertising 
manager of the company, de- 
clared that a sample book did not 
become obsolete with the arrival 
of a new edition. On the contrary 
he said that “usually a book is 
alive for three seasons, a year and 
a half.” 

Certain latitude is allowed the 
dealer in his use of samples, 
the manufacturer furnishing 
the specimens of cloth in either 
one of two forms to accord with 
the dealer’s preference. Thus we 
find 7,000 of the 10,000 dealers 
calling for exhibit books with the 
bits of cloth mounted on the leaves 
whereas the remaining 3,000 deal- 
ers, by request, receive their sam- 
ples or “swatches” bound in packs 
instead of pasted in books. A 
sample outfit of the latter class 
usually consists of thirty-two sets 
comprising twelve to fifteen sam- 
ples to a set or bundle. 


DEALER HELPS HAVE LARGE PLACE 
IN CAMPAIGN 


The doctrine of helping the deal- 
er consists not merely in aiding 
the retailer to make his store at- 
tractive to the passerby, once the 
latter is within sight, but in go- 
ing out into the highways and by- 
ways and “driving them in,” so 
to speak. With this end in view 
there is kept up, direct, a bom- 
bardment of the customers of the 
local dealers. The house main- 
tains a list of more than 300,000 
names of customers or prospec- 
tive customers of. dealers through- 
out the United States to whom 
printed matter is mailed regular- 
ly. In the case of some pieces of 
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literature, for example, “The Good 
Clothes Magazine,” a seasonal pe- 
riodical, distribution is gained not 
only via this mailing list but also 
through the local dealers who are 
provided with surplus copies for 
first-hand distribution. 

By and large, however, the man- 
ufacturers attempt to get just 
as close as possible to the deal- 
ers in all their promotion work. 
#° that end they are utilizing an 

tray of “helps” ranging all the 
way from window bulletins to mo: 
tion-picture reels: The window 
bulletins consist of pictorial rep- 
resentations of current news sub- 
jects. The bulletins are mailed 
every two weeks to the dealers 
and each bulletin contains, of 
course, in addition to the news 
pictures, certain advertising. The 
firm has employed the service for 
two years past and is convinced 
that the bulletins are generally 
used. 

Dealers are also aided to make 
their windows attractive by means 
of a book of window trim and 
store decorating plans. This book 
gives the dealer a variety of model 
window displays, worked out by 
experts, as well as complete speci- 
fic plans for interior store decora- 
tion. In each instance, the de- 
signer has seen to it that Royal 
insignia and slogans such as “Pay 
Less and Dress Better” are in- 
cluded as an integral part of each 
display proposed. 

Window transfer . signs are 
heavily relied upon. They are sup- 
plied free to dealers who ure 
strongly urged to place them on 
front windows and given instruc- 
tions so that the signs may be in- 
stalled with little trouble or ex- 
pense. The principal sign of this 
type consists of a representation 
of the familiar tiger. Supplement- 
ing this is a window sticker, 
printed on adhesive paper that 
sticks so closely to the window 
glass that it has the appearance of 
being painted on the window. 
Aside from the permanent win- 
dow signs it is the practice of 
the company periodically to mail 
to dealers, as often as three or 
four times a year, complete new 
window trims to be pasted on the 
front of show windows. To date 
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NEW ENGLAND 


ON WHEELS 
Density 


When the teacher asked a young American to make 
a sentence using the word ‘ dense’— he replied, ‘‘ My 
father wears Dent’s Gloves.’? All of which showed that 
he was an advertising man in the making. 

We cannot apply the word Density to New England 
with more force than by repeating again that in New 
England there is a car to every 500 population, whereas 
in the United States, outside New England, there is a car 
to every 1,400 population. 

It is another significant fact in New England car 
circulation, that the DAILY carriage of a local street car 
system is almost invariably LARGER than the popula- 
tion of the area it serves.— This is the condition right in 
the great Metropolitan Boston district served by the Boston 
Elevated system where one and three quarters millions of 
passengers are handled on an average every day inthe year. 

Added to this normal density is the Summer influx 
from the South, the West — and by Summer, we mean 
from May to October.— New England entertains a million 
tourists every year, who leave $100,000,000 in their 
wake.—No other section is thus blessed. 

The density of New England is numerical, not mental, 
and when your product has won out through sheer merit— 
plus sheer force of persistent publicity, competition will 
havea fierce time dislodging it. 

Ask any canny National advertiser who is enjoying 
New England’s confidence, what it means to be thus firmly 
intrenched in a section noted for its stick-to-itiveness. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York 
Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
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The Vi of he i . Magazine— 


and the name accurately defines its character, 
scope and field—deals with practical things, 
the realities of life. Sounds serious and js 
serious. But the humanly cheerful, helpful 
treatment, which is the basis of our editorial 
policy, makes these subjects intensely inter- 
esting, in.a personal way, to 600,000 mother- 
readers. 


In such -a magazine READER -CONFI- 
DENCE is neither a claim nor a boast. 








IT IS A SELF-EVIDENT FACT and is the 
full explanation of the steady and normal 
growth of this unusual ‘“‘class’’ publication 
in its well-defined field. It explains equally 
well its very profitable use by a continuously 
growing advertising clientele of the right 
character on the right basis. 


MOTHER'S 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Member Andit Bureau of Circulations 
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there have been supplied to deal- 
ers more than 30,000 of the prin- 
cipal window transfer signs above 
referred to, and the other trans- 
fers have been put out in editions 
of 10,000 or more in each instance. 

An electric sign proposition that 
is distinctive in certain respects 
is a part of the propaganda 
to dealers. The sign is a com- 
pletely wired electric fixture, seven 
feet three inches in length ‘and is 
sold to the dealer, with all of the 
necessary electrical rigging at $35, 
the investment involved being the 
best guarantee that the dealer will 
do his part in giving the sign the 
best possible display. About fifty 
of these electric signs have thus 
far been placed and in each in- 
stance the dealer has been urged 
to have a photograph taken show- 
ing the sign in position. The com- 
pany wants such photos for its 
own purpose, but in order toso fix 
matters that there will be some- 
thing in it for the dealer the latter 
is, in each instance, promised with- 
out charge an electro of the cut 
that is to be made from the con- 
tributed photo in case the subject 
proves suitable. 

Pictures of the various elec- 
tric signs in action are repro- 
duced for inspirational purposes 
in the “Royal Tiger,” the monthly 
house-organ that goes to all deal- 
ers on the list. The same thing 
is done with pictures sent in show- 
ing creditable store displays and 
window displays. The house-or- 
gan is likewise used to exploit 
the various cut-outs that are is- 
sued from time to time, as, for 
instance, the widely circulated 
one “Embracing the Whole Secret 
of Good Clothes” wherein is de- 
picted a young lady with her arms 
clasped about a tiger’s head. 

To carry forward the idea of 
the general advertising and to 
secure local newspaper appeal. in 
the communities where it has 
representation the company sev- 
eral times each season, aS occasion 
arises, furnishes to dealers sets of 
Newspaper advertisements, the 
idea being to give the merchants 
specific, complete newspaper copy 
for their local mediums. Elec- 
trotypes of the various tiger 
cuts are furnished free to all 
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dealers who will agree to use 
them in their local newspapers. 
However, each dealer who re- 
ceives this free service binds 
himself by a formal agreement to 
use the cuts as above indicated, 
and if he does not send to head- 
quarters copies of the newspapers 
containing the cuts he is billed 
for the cost of the electrotypes 
furnished. There are now more 
than one thousand “steady news- 
paper cut customers,” as they are 
called, that is dealers who contin- 
uously apply for the use of 
electros. 


A REAL SCENARIO HAS GREAT 
POPULARITY 


Motion-picture advertising ha3 
been used to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent. Indeed the “Royal Motion- 
picture Film,” as it is referred to 
in trade circles, has proved not 
only a “help” loudly acclaimed by 
the dealers already in line, but 
likewise has served as a most 
tempting bait to attract new repre- 
sentatives. With this latter idea 
in view the firm, when the 
motion-picture film had been 
made, got out a book describing 
the film and explaining how it was 
to be made available for exhibi- 
tion in local moving pictures, and 
this booklet was put out in an 
edition of over 100,000 so that 
there was a copy not only for 
every dealer, but likewise for 
every one of “the other fellows’ 
dealers.” 

The film is a standard movie 
reel and tells a connected dramatic 
story of the adventures of a young 
man who is ambitious to win the 
bequest of an uncle who leaves 
$1,000,000 to the best dressed 
member of the family, but who 
is in despair until he fortunately 
sees a magazine advertisement of 
the company. This plot, which 
was enacted by regular Essanay 
actors, affords opportunity to bring 
in interior and exterior views of 
a typical dealer’s store; “graphic 
demonstrations of the company’s 
selling methods, etc.; and finally 
the hero’s order for a suit is fol- 
lowed through all the departments 
of the factory from the cutting- 
room to the shipping department. 

For two years past, sixty of the 
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films have been travelling over 
the country, and it is estimated 
that fifty per cent are actu- 
ally on exhibition somewhere ev- 
ery night. It is left to the local 
dealers to make contracts for the 
showing of the film in their re- 
spective local theatres. In other 
words, the dealer not only makes 
arrangements with the local the- 
atre owner, but also bears the 
expense of the local showing. 
When a dealer has completed his 
arrangements he writes to the 
manufacturer, and is assigned a 
date, that date depending upon 
the open time available for the 
film traveling in his territory, 
When in due course the film has 
arrived and had its run in the 
local theatre or theatres it is up 
to the dealer to pack up the 
reel and send it on to the next 
dealer. 

Each dealer is allowed any- 
where from one to three nights’ 
showing, depending upon the size 
of the town, but the home office 
figures that each film, even allow- 
ing for the longest jumps, will 
make at least two stops a week 
so that with sixty films in circula- 
tion it is calculated that 120 towns 
per week are heing covered by 
this form of advertising. In or- 
der to attract dealers to the film 
proposition the advertising de- 
partment has distributed to all 
firms on the mailing list a booklet 
of testimonials expressive of the 
satisfaction of dealers who have 
used the film. There is also a 
booklet descriptive of the film and 
illustrated with single photos se- 
lected from the film. 


POSTERS USED—EVEN INSIDE 
PACKAGES 


Outdoor display has been used 
extensively. In the last two or 
three years not less than 15,000 
large size “big tiger” posters have 
gone up all over the country. For 
the most part these are the sixteen 
or twenty-four sheet size and vari- 
ous designs have been used. Or- 
dinarily the run of any given de- 
sign is sufficient to provide post- 
ers to cover from 5,000 to 8,000 
stands, but in the case of espe- 
cially popular posters as many as 
12,000 sets have been issued of 


one design. Responsibility for 
posting rests entirely with the 
local dealer who must make his 
contract with the local billposter. 
When the company has assur- 
ance that a contract has been 
made there is forwarded to that 
dealer the necessary paper to- 
gether with dealer’s imprint sheets 
bearing the dealer’s name. About 
3,000 cities and towns have been 
covered by the posters of the six- 
teen-sheet size or larger, and the 
posters are going out now more 
extensively than ever. 

Royal faith has been pinned to 
pictures not only as regards deal- 
ers but likewise with respect to 
ultimate consumers. During the 
past two years it has been the 
custom to include with every 
suit shipment, or rather with 
every package, a pictorial poster 
for the clothes buyer to hang 
upon the walls of his own home. 
Of one popular poster an edition 
of 50,000 was apportioned, 10,000 
to the dealers and 40,000 to clothes 
buyers. In order to gain place 
in private homes it has, of course, 
been necessary to invest each 
poster or -hanger with all the 
artistic merit possible, but that 
has been the policy quite aside 
from this consideration, and from 
a time that antedated the inaugu- 
ration of the distribution to cus- 
tomers. The idea all along has 
been to put out lithographs so 
beautiful that every dealer could 
be counted upon to preserve them 
and display them. With that end 
in view paintings by famous art- 
ists have been selected for re- 
production. 

Of miscellaneous dealer helps 
there has been put out in re- 
cent years an array impressive in 
numbers and variety. Through 
it all there has been the effort to 
“royalize the nation by nationaliz- 
ing the Royal Tiger.” In choos- 
ing the Bengal beast as the sym- 
bol of the company’s raiment it 
was desired to suggest to the lay 
mind all the royal qualities of 
the animal—quality standards in 
fact, and so consistently has this 
idea been clung to that the tiger 
is literally omnipresent in the 
firm’s activities, even appearing 
upon every one of the more than 
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An Extra Profit In 
Excess Circulation 
Our rates in McCALL’S MAGAZINE are 


based upon a_ guaranteed - circulation of 
1,200,000. 
The July issue was 1,345,389, 145,389 a 
month more than our guarantee, and still 
growing. 


Some bargain, don’t you think? 
y 


And the McCALL EDITORIAL HELP- 
FULNESS makes our subscribers very 
responsive to advertising in McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Solon ob 


Advertising Manager 
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1,500,000 letter-heads that the ad- 
vertising department uses annually 
in its correspondence with dealers 
and consumers. 

One of the early exemplifica- 
tions of tiger tenacity was a rug 
30 by 60 inches that was sold 
to each dealer. Then came a large 
size clay model tiger to give at- 
mosphere to the store and an 
eighty-pound steel tiger sign to 
proclaim to the passing public the 
nature of the establishment. Price 
tickets in the form of tigers’ heads 
to be placed on samples in win- 
dow displays have been issued to 
the extent of 100,000; more than 
10,000 of the large tiger cut-outs 
have been distributed, and an 
equal number of flange signs for 
exterior display. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that the com- 
pany has no objection to “re- 
peating” on a fetching cut-out. 
In one instance, the entire chain 
of dealers was covered three times 
with one cut-out, an aggregate of 
30,000 of this style cut-out having 
been used. 

That there is a limit to the de- 
gree of dealer co-operation that 
may be successfully undertaken is, 
however, the conclusion of the 
manufacturers as a result of their 
experience in furnishing store 
equipment to their agents. The 
house has put out a line of store 
fixtures—sample book stands, sam- 
ple racks, etc., especially adapted 
to accommodate the Royal sample 
books and specimen pieces,—and 
exploited this equipment by means 
of literature and pictures showing 
ideal equipment for a modern 
store, but the advertising of 
that plan has not brought the 
response that was anticipated. It 
appears that most of the dealers 
prefer to buy their own equip- 


ment. Not a few of the mer- 
chants have adopted the sug- 
gestions wholly or in part, but 


in a majority of instances thev 
have had the fixtures executed 
locally. That dealers have been 
lukewarm on the store fixtures 
proposition, though, does not seem 
in any instance to have affected 
their enthusiasm for the dealers’ 
helps such as_ cut-outs, show 
cards, signs, lithographs and other 
display material. 
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Advertise. to Settle Strike 


In New York there has been an ex- 
tended strike of garment workers, tens 
of thousands in number. The Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protec: 
tive Association has stated its position 
to the public in large newspaper space. 
Another interesting development has 
been the advertising of the Humani- 
tarian Cult, of which Misha Appel- 
baum is founder and leader. 

This society is endeavoring to have 
the manufacturers agree to arbitration. 
One advertisement which appeared last 
week was headed: 

“Humanitarian Methods Will Prevail! 
“The Strike Will Be Arbitrated.” 
A letter is quoted which had been 

sent the manufacturers and the predic- 

tion is made that arbitration will shortly 
be decided upon, The copy continues: 

“The city is in the grip of an epi- 
demic of infantile paralysis which is 
rapidly spreading all over the coun- 
try 


ry. 

“You can best protect your own and 
the children of the ‘Haves’ by seeing 
to it that the children of the ‘Have- 
nots’ have proper nourishment. 

“Will you adopt our suggestion, pro- 
tect your own and assist in checking 
the epidemic? 

e know what the answer will be 
and extend to you our congratulations 
in advance.” 

An unusual appeal is made in the re- 
production of Leigh Hunt’s poem, 
“Abou Ben Adhem.” 


Where News Gives a Copy Cue 


The present epidemic of _ infantile 
paratypes in Greater New York has 
yeen made the occasion by at least two 
manufacturers to publish timely adver- 
tising copy. The Kolynos Company, 
of New Haven, took full pages in New 
York papers, based on statements by cer- 
tain physicians that the germs may be 
transmitted via the mucous membranes 
of the mouth and throat. Keeping the 
teeth and mouth clean as one way to 
avoid infection, was the obvious message 
of this ad. 

The morning of July 10, an individ- 
ual drinking cup company ran smaller 
copy embracing the same idea. 





Lawrence G. Nicolai has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Chicago 
office of the Wm. J. Morton Company, 
special newspaper representatives. He 
was formerly in charge of the foreign 
advertising and automobile departments 
of the Seattle Post-tntelligencer, and 
held a similar position with the Los 
Angeles Express and Tribune. 


N. J. Peabody, formerly Western 
manager of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany, has been appointed advertisin 
manager of the Atlantic Monthly an 
the House Beautiful, with headquarters 
for the present in New York. homas 
H. Nixon, of American Motorist, and 
a previous representative of’ these publi- 
cations, has been appointed Westerf 


manager. 
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| | Intelligence 


is the thing you most appreciate in 
| anyone who works for you —especi- 
| ally on your advertising illustrations 
or layouts. 


Without intelligence no amount of 
| artistic ability will be of real service 
} | to you. 


Advertisers who have calied us in 
| will tell you that we back technical 
skill with practical intelligence. 





: COMPANY 


CAdrertising Mlustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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NY trade marked article thai 
family, can be advertised m 
ically in Street Cars than i 





Frequency and continuity of apy 


mark success. All the members 
cards with greater frequency and ge 
advertising in any other medium. | 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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is usable by all members of a 
ich more effectively and econom- 
any other medium. 


jl’ are prime essentials to trade 
h family see and read Street Car 
Water continuity than they do the 
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WESTERN OFFICE 
Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
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A BEAUTIFUL 
ART CALENDAR 


will be issued by the 


Charles Francis Press 











Now located in the 


Printing Crafts Building 


Eighth Avenue at Thirty-third Street 
On August First, Nineteen Sixteen 








We shall be pleased to enter 
the name on our Calendar List 
of any reputable firm that 
wishes a useful and beautiful 
calendar. 

If out of the city, send ten 
cents for postage. 


Our Motto Is 
Service and Satisfaction 











Our facilities unsurpassed for 


COLOR PRINTING 
HOUSE ORGANS 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 





TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 
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Putting the Price Across in the 
Letter 


Methods of Michigan Stove Company, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 





Chicago 


Pneumatic Tool Company and Others 


By Cameron 


ON’T worry so much about 

the price of what you are 
selling, but worry more about the 
reasons for the price. I once 
knew a rug dealer in Cleveland 
who found it necessary to unload 
some of his stocks in order to 
meet a note which was coming 
due in a few weeks. He decided 
to reduce his prices, and in this 
way raise the funds. 

So he sent out a letter to all 
the members of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club, stating that he was 
offering his rugs at a twenty-five 
per cent discount during the next 
two weeks. Nobody paid any at- 
tention to the letter whatever. So 
far as they were concerned it 
was just another of those “rug 
schemes.” 

Becoming desperate, and realiz- 
ing that the money must be raised 
in some way and raised quickly, 
he talked the situation over with 
a merchant friend of his who had 
a natural talent for working up 
sensational sales. “You can’t sell 
rugs that way in a hundred years,’ 
his friend declared upon seeing 
the letter. “There is nothing in 
that letter that would appeal: to 
the imagination. Instead of using 
one page to tell them how much 
you are selling the rugs for, use 
two pages and tell them just ex- 
actly why you are selling the rugs 
that cheap.” Then as the rug 
dealer was leaving his office, he 
suggested: “If I were you I 
wouldn’t try to give my rugs away 
—ten per cent is enough to take 
off the price. Put the fifteen per 
cent difference into more letters.” 

The rug dealer told me that the 
next letter he sent out, based on 
the suggestions made by his 
friend, sold $5,000 worth of rugs 
—yet the first letter which pulled 
no inquiries whatever offered the 
Same merchandise for fifteen per 
cent less! 


One appealed to the ‘a 





McPherson 


imagination, the other did not. 
That is why I say that in writing 
a sales letter there is no need of 
letting ourselves think that we 
have to cut the price down to 
nothing in order to get the order. 
A good correspondent, like a good 
salesman, can sell his goods re- 
gardless of price—provided, of 
course, that the price is within 
reason. 

Some time ago, when the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company 
was waging its big letter cam- 
paign for its Little Giant trucks, 
the management was undecided 
about what price to charge. It 
was planned to sell the trucks 
largely by mail, and as there were 
a number of cheaper trucks on 
the market, the suggestion was 
advanced that it would not be 
possible to put the $1,200 price 
across on the one-ton truck. But 
the man who was assigned to 
write the letters waved aside the 
objection. “If the truck is worth 
$1,200 to a buyer,” he said, “then 
we can just as easily get $1,200 
as we can $1,000. Leave it to 
me.” 


APPROACH PRICE FROM THE SAVING 
BASIS 


In his letters for the Little 
Giant truck he did what any good 
salesman would do, and forgot 
all about his price, except to men- 
tion it incidentally. The whole 
letter was filled to overflowing 
with talk about the saving. When 
it came time in the letter to talk 
price, the subject was introduced 
in the same way: “The Little 
Giant truck is a moderate-priced 
truck,” the letter read, “forty per 
cent more value than any other 
one-ton truck on the market. 
The money you realize from the 
sale of your horses and wagons 
will go far toward paying the 
price of the Little Giant. What it 
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saves you every week will soon 
make up the balance—and it will 
keep on earning money for you 
for many years faster than any 
other single investment you can 
make.” The letter did not give 
the buyer time to think and com- 
pare prices, it kept him busy 
thinking about the money he 
could save with a Little Giant. 

Where many sales correspond- 
ents would fall down in writing 
a letter about a $1,000 piece of 
machinery, would be that they 
would begin to talk about the 
kind of steel that the crankshaft 
was made of, the tremendous ad- 
vantages of the double-opposed 
motor with which their truck was 
equipped, and the reasons why it 
gave such long service. But the 
experienced salesman knows that 
the way to put over the price is 
to talk what the device will do, 
not what it is. We don’t care how 
much an adding-machine costs if 
it will save enough money every 
year it is on the job to pay its 
cost several times over. In the 
same way the automobile buyer 
is more interested in what his ma- 
chine will do for him than he is 
in the kind of material it is made 
from. Those details would in- 
terest the technical man, but mean 
little to the man on the street 
who has to stop and translate the 
arguments into terms of resylts. 

Similarly you will see a lot of 
letters sent out to dealers, where 
the selling talk is all about the 
wonderful quality of the product. 
Down at the bottom you will 
usually find a few brief words 
quoting the price. The dealer is 
supposed to stop and compare this 
product with its competitors, and 
determine which offers him the 
best buy. 

What happens? The dealer 
reads the first few lines of the 
letter, says to himself, “What is 
all this bunk about?” and then 
jumps all the rest until his eye 
hits the price. The price is a bit 
more than what he is already 
paying for a similar article, so he 
jumps at the conclusion that if 
he were to order this article he 
would lose money. Naturally such 
letters do not show very great 
returns. 
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This may seem like a very obvi- 
ous thing to introduce here, but 
you would be amazed at the huri- 
dreds of concerns which send out 
letters in which no effort what- 
ever is made properly to present 
the price to the dealer. There are 
three things you can usually fig- 
ure on in writing a dealer letter. 
One is that six out of every ten 
dealers read at a letter. Most of 
them read a little at the begin- 
ning, then their eye jumps to the 
middle, and then it looks for a 
dollar sign, which signals. the 
price. Your average dealer thinks 
in terms of profits, so when the 
time comes in your letter to quote 
him the price, it might not be a 
bad plan to do it in some such 
manner as the Illinois Metals 
Company did, in a very resultful 
letter sent out some months ago. 
I quote from this letter, which 
was selling a clothes-line hook to 
hardware stores: 


TELL DEALER WHAT HIS PROFIT IS 


“We sell the ‘No Slip’ Hook to 
you for $10.00 per gross delivered. 
You can retail them for fifteen 
cents apiece, which brings you 
$21.60 for the gross. Or you can 
sell them two for a quarter, mak- 
ing $18 for the gross—a profit to 
you of eight dollars on every $10 
you invest. Even if you only sell 
them for ten cents apiece straight 
your gross brings you $14.40, a 
profit of nearly fifty per cent on 
your money. You can’t beat this 
proposition anywhere for big re- 
turns—and quick returns.” 

This is the kind of talk your 
dealer understands. He would 
rather talk profits than anything 
else. It has more effect on him 
than several pages of talk about 
what a wonderfully clever inven- 
tion this clothes hook is, and how 
the people will all rush to get it. 

Another stratagem which can 
oftentimes be successfully em- 
ployed to put across the price in 
a sales letter is the use of com- 
parative terms. For example, 
those who followed the sales let- 
ters that were mailed out over 
the signature of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica noticed how by comparing 
the “handy” edition with the full- 
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Picking the Leaders. 
No. 1 of a 


series of 15. 





AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Literary Digest 


ws OMI ca 


From last information obtainable. 




















There are a few magazines so pre-eminently strong that 
(i their use is always economically important. 

The most good readers per dollar invested—is the real 
basis of space value. 

More and more advertisers are realizing that they net 
the most good readers by picking the leaders in different 
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fields. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
j . 
: CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 
1834 BROADWAY 911 HEARST BUILDING 







New}York City Over 2,000,000 Circulation Chicago 





Iw engaging and promot- 
ing help, the agent should 
continuously apply this test 


“What can you do better 
than anyone else can doit?” 


The agent should apply the 
same test to himself in se- 


lecting his customers. 


The above is No. 11 of the 
thirteen fundamental princi- 
ples on which my service to 
advertisers is built. 
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You incur no obligation in 
making an appointment to 
discuss your selling and ad- 
vertising problems with me. 


IfI cannot help you I will 
frankly say so. 


Let me mail you my “13 
fundamentals.” 


John Lee Mahin 


33 West 42nd Street 


New York 
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sized edition the price is made to 
appear ridiculously low. Had the 
company merely advertised this 
set of books at a certain price, 
without this comparison, there is 
no doubt that thousands fewer 
sets would have been sold. This 
method of introducing the price 
is also used by correspondents in 
other lines. I know a corre- 
spondent, for instance, employed 
selling a washing machine who 
compares the price to a set of 
dishes. In the same way a corre- 
spondent selling an office appli- 
ance that brings $97 eases the 
prospect down by explaining that 
the price is slightly less than the 
cost of a good typewriter. The 
theory of this stratagem is that 
by associating an article which 
might strike the prospect as being 
very high-priced, with a neces- 
sity which he is accustomed to, 
the shock is eased. 


VISUALIZING WHAT THE PRICE 
MEANS 


Another helpful point to re- 
member in quoting the price on a 
service that cannot be seen at 
once, is to make it clear in the 
paragraph in which the price is 
given just what the price includes. 
Some years ago I used to work 
for a direct advertising concern 
which made a specialty of getting 
up complete advertising cam- 
paigns consisting of three four- 
page folder letters. These cam- 
paigns were sold on the basis of 
so much for each thousand names, 
and the price was pretty stiff. At 
first we used to quote the price 
and let it go at that, but as we 
grew in experience it became a 
rule of the office always to quote 


the price in some such manner as. 


this : 

“The price for this complete 
campaign will be $3,500. This in- 
cludes compiling mailing list, pre- 
paring all copy and preliminary 
layouts, making all drawings, 
color plates, zinc etchings and 
half-tones, setting up type matter 
to suit your particular taste, 
printing envelopes, letterheads, 
return cards, and enclosures in 
two colors; process typewriting 
letters, filling-i -in signatures, sign- 
ing each letter by pen, addressing 
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envelopes, folding letters and en- 
closures ; inserting, sealing, stamp- 
ing and mailing—as well as pro- 
stamps, 
amounting to $600.” 

Giving the price in this way, 
made it clear to the buyer what 
he was going to get for his 
money, and as soon as we began 
using this form of quotation we 
began to notice a much higher 
percentage of orders. 


WORKING IN THE SERVICE ARGU- 
MENT 


The manufacturer selling 

against mail-order competition— 
that is, against the competition of 
the big Chicago mail-order houses 
—has particular need to give seri- 
ous thought to price handling in 
his sales letters. More than any 
other class of correspondents, he 
must avail himself to the utmost 
of the. appeal to the imagination, 
unless he has some outstanding 
features or distinctions to fall 
back on. An illustration of how 
one manufacturer does this comes 
to light in the letter sent out last 
fall by the Michigan Stove Com- 
pany. 
“You need feel under no obli- 
gation to buy,” this letter assures 
the housewife. “Simply go and 
look at them. If you cannot get 
just what you want in quality, 
style and price don’t choose a 
Garland. You will be nothing out 
by making an investigation. 

“On the other hand if your 
dealer shows you a Garland stove 
or range that suits you, you may 
depend upon it that he will extend 
to you every accommodation that 
the most liberal mail-order house 
would. He will do some things 
for you that mail-order houses 
can’t do. He will deliver your 
stove, polished and clean. If you 
do not live too far from his store 
he will haul it to your house and 
set it up for you. And he will 
give you a guarantee, not of 
thirty days’ satisfaction, but of 
permanent satisfaction.” 

In this way the Michigan Stove 
Company paves the way for the 
merchant, and prepares the pro- 
spective customer to compare the 
price of the Garland stoves with 
those offered by the mail-order 
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houses. There is nothing new 
about the idea, it is simply the old 
method of quoting a price, and 
then throwing in service for good 
measure. This is a plan which is 
just as effective to-day as it ever 
was, and so I will conclude this 
article with just one more illus- 
tration—taken this time from a 
letter sent out to the dry-goods 
trade by Sweet-Orr & Co., sell- 
ing khaki pants: 

“And remember it isn’t the price 
alone that you should consider. 
There is something else still more 
important to you and that is the 
fact that Sweet-Orr’s are the best 
known, most widely worn and the 
oldest reliable working clothes in 
America. It is this extra adver- 
tising, this extra prestige, this 
extra asset you get when you fea- 
ture Sweet-Orr’s khakis that will 
help you to a bigger, better and 
greater money-making business 
than ever before.” 


Additions to House- 
organ List 


HE following house - organs 

are supplementary to the lists 
that appeared in Printers’ INK, 
issues of June 8, 15. and 22. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., New 
York. “Table and Home.”’ 

Allen, Benj. “», & Co., Chicago. “The 
Allen Monthly.” 

Art Engraving & Electrotyping Co., 
Cleveland. ‘The Pocket-Book.” 

Bankers Pub. Co., New York. “Book 
Talks.” 

Barnes-Ross Co., Indianapolis. ‘‘Am- 
munition.” 

loedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Seattle, Wash. “A ‘Grain’ of Sense.” 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kan. “The Zephyr, Way. b 

Bunte Bros., Chicago. ‘‘Booste 

Cadmus Press, Los Angeles. “Cade 
mus Cadence.” 

Central Group of Bell Telephone 
ees, Chicago. “Bell Telephone 


‘Chamber of Commerce, Waterbury, 
onn. “Bulletin. 

ne we Stent Paper’ Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. ion Spirit.’’ 

eae € : Potomac Telephone Co. " 
Baltimore, Md. he Transmitter.” 

Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. 
“Logging,” “The Clyde Diamond.” 

Commercial Club, Topeka, Kan. 
“Bulletin.” 

Cooper Hewitt Electric “ee Ho- 
boken, N. “The Output. 

Curtis Pub, Co. Philadelphia. “Mak- 
ing Money,” he District Agent,” 
“QObiter Dicta,” ‘‘Vim.” 
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Dennison Mfg. Co.,. Framingham, 


ass. “Dennison Bulletin,” ‘The 
Round Robin.” 

Dover a Fall River, Mass. 
“Dover Typ 


te "Engineering Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. “Bel 

Federal School of Commercial De- 
signing, Inc., Minneapolis. “Commer- 
cial Illustrator.’ 

Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Figg mente Bulletin.” 

Gay-Ola Syrup Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
“Bottlers’ Business Builder.” 

General Chemical Co., New York. 
“General Chemical Bulletin.” 

General Fire roofing Co., Youngs- 


town, Ohio. eneral Fireproofing.” 
Globe agg and Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. “Globe Machinery.” 
Guarant Securities Corp., New 
York. uaranty News.” 
Hees, Geo. ., Sons, & Co., Ltd, 


Toronto. “The Window.” 
Hudson Navigation Co., New. York. 
*Searchlight Magazine.” 

Illinois Pure Aluminum Co., Lemont, 
Ill, “Spinnings.”’ 
International 
“The Ad-route.’ 
Jeffery, Thos, ,B. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
“Jeffery Circle. 

Jelke, John Fr. Co., “Good 
Luck News. 

Kell Springfield Tire Co., New York. 
“The Ka 

Lewis Knitting Co., Janesville, Wis. 
“Lewis Visiness Knitter.” 

Lilly, Eli, & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Tile and Till.” : ‘ 

Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
“Team Work Bulletin.”’ 

Myers Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 
“The Tin Can.”’ 

National Cash Register Coy Daye, 
eo Si ee News,” a f (to 
selling force), “N. C. me Ay mer- 
chants). 

wees spun Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
“The Peal. 

Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 
‘“‘Parkergrams.” 

Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘Pippco Boomer.” 

Sloman Advertising Co., Dayton, O. 
“Ad-facts.’ 

Union Bank Note Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. “Better Business.’ . 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘Westinghouse 
Electric News,” “Westinghouse Show 
Window Calendar.” 

Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. “Alamo Oak Bark.” 

Winkler, Isaac, & Bro., 
“Suds.” 
Wolf Co., New York. 
_ Abeer 


, Syndicate, Baltimore. 


Chicago. 


Cincinnati. 


“The Wolf 


News and Ad Service Formed 


The Federal Press Association has 

been formed in Minneapolis to -con- 
duct a general news and advertising 
service. The incorporators are: 
Evans, for the last twelve years 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ments of Minneapolis dailies; C. 
Graham, of the hs 3 Special Agency, 
and Senator Carl Wallace, vice- 
president, president is secretary, re- 
spectively. 
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Business Is Good In Seattle 


And the Seattle Times is now on the crest of the wave 
of its greatest period of prosperity. In witness whereof 
the following wire to the New York Office is eloquent 





proof : 


J. T. Beckwith, 

Tribune Building, New York City. 
June was the biggest June since 1910, and the 
second biggest in the history of the paper. The 
total paid advertising carried was 986,272 lines, 
a gain of 70,660 lines over last year. The Second 
Paper carried 569,494 lines. The Third Paper 
carried 336,266 lines. We carried 71,072 lines 
more than the two other newspapers combined. 
For the first six months our total automobile 
advertising was 311,962 lines, or 87,038 lines 
more than our nearest competitor. 
Our total foreign advertising for the first six 
months of 1916 was 264% greater than the first 
half of 1915. 
The net cash paid circulation for the month of 
June was 74,138 copies Daily, 82,275 copies 


Sunday. 
JOSEPH BLETHEN, 


The attention of advertisers is respectfully called to the 
fact that the Seattle Times is the only paper required to 
properly cover Seattle and Seattle territory. It has both 
guality and quantity and leads in quantity and 
quality advertising. There are no exceptions to this 
statement. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
JOSEPH BLETHEN OF SE ATTLE C. B. BLETHEN 


Pres. and Gen. Manager Vice-Pres. and Editor 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Eastern Representative : 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Detroit ° St. Louis 
Tribune Bldg. Ford Bldg. 3d Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City ~ Chicago 
Journal Bldg. Tribune Bldg. 
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5,661,654 


In six months of 1916, The 


Times printed 5,661,654 agate 
lines of advertising, a gain of 
1,004,378 lines over the corre- 
sponding period of 1915. 


In character as well as volume 
of advertising, help and situ- 
ation wanted excepted, The 
Times leads all other New York 


newspapers. 


The advertising rate of The 


’ Times, 50 cents per agate line, 


with circulation both Sunday 
and daily exceeding 334,744, 
makes the cost less than one cent 
a line for each 6,650 circulation. 


The Times reaches, in one 
grouping, the largest number 
of intelligent, discriminating 
and responsive readers ever 
assembled by a newspaper. 
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The Press-agent Still Pursues His 


Way 


Some of His Recent Exploits—But the Bars Are Being Raised Higher 
and More Paid Advertising Is Resulting 


By L. B. 


Palmer 


Secretary, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, New York 


‘THE variety of copy offered to 
newspapers for free publica- 
tion is as diverse as the methods 
employed to secure its publication. 
Illustrations will be found ex- 
ploiting almost every conceivable 
interest. 

The Building Brick Association 
of America conceived it to be the 
duty of the newspaper to protect 
the country’s wealth by devoting 
the news columns to the use of 
articles prepared by its press- 
agent describing the great loss 
caused annually by the burning of 
frame structures. 

The railroads in the past as- 
sumed it to be the duty of the 
newspapers to convey all mes- 
sages regarding railroads to the 
interested public for the public’s 
benefit. 

If we admit the correctness of 
these assumptions may we not find 
the path leads to the duty of 
publishing in ‘the news columns 
much copy directed to the con- 
servation of health? That such 
is the newspaper’s duty has been 
alleged by many. 

Patriotism, salvation, and co- 
operation lie beyond but in natural 
sequence and knock loudly for 
free admittance to the news col- 
umns, but all when stripped of 
their veneer disclose the naked 
truth, and the truth is always the 
same—simply an effort to secure 
a free ride. 

_ In the name of patriotism an 
international exposition, according 
to printed statement, induced the 
newspapers of the country to con- 
tribute free space for its exploita- 
tion amounting to 1,800 columns 
daily for many long weary days. 
In this campaign it is alleged that 
67,000 publications printed its 


_ 


Portion of address before Philadel- 
Phia Convention, A. A. C. of W. 


press-agent’s articles which made 
the exposition the world’s most 
advertised event to date, all of 
which it is reported resulted in 
the exposition’s stockholders re- 
ceiving dividends amounting to 
two million and a half. 

A trade-paper circulating among 
jewelers recently supplied news- 
papers with a large number of 
articles, the purpose of which 
was to increase interest in jew- 
elry. The alleged purpose of the 
articles was “to help and benefit 
the jeweler.” 


$1,000,000 In FREE SPACE 


The National Canners’ Associa- 
tion by similar methods secured 
more than a million dollars of 
newspaper space to exploit their 
wares. This is shown by their 
printed appeal to the canners of 
the country for funds with which 
to continue their campaign. Their 
advertising was published in the 
magazines, their free publicity in 
the newspapers. 

A press-agent induced a milk 
company to temporarily abandon 
a successful advertising campaign. 
As a substitute for advertising 
he endeavored to secure free space 
for the exploitation of the milk 
company by organizing women’s 
clubs and starting a pure-milk 
campaign, the purpose of which 
was obviously to create news in 
which the purity of his employer’s 
product might be featured. Many 
newspapers printed the press- 
agent’s copy. How much this ex- 
periment cost the advertiser be- 
fore he dismissed the press-agent 
and returned to the advertising 
agent is not known, but it is 
known that it cost the newspa- 
pers $100,000. 

A well-known press-agent 
authority for the statement that 
the free-publicity service he op- 
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erates brings about results which 
advertising alone cannot secure, 
and that the result of the free- 
publicity campaign of the Cana- 
dian Government, conducted in 
the newspapers of the United 
States for the purpose of popu- 
lating Canada, has produced the 
following results: 

Net wealth brought in by set- 
tlers from the United States 
$750,000,000;. fron Europe $500,- 
000,000; miscellaneous wealth: $2,- 
900,000 ; expenditure for the prop- 
aganda $2,500,000 ; total cash profit 
to Canada from propaganda $2,- 
897,500,000 ; $1,199 profit for every 
dollar spent. 

These are but a few of many 
thousand campaigns that have 
been prosecuted at the expense of 
the newspapers. It is surprising, 
yet true, that some advertising 
agents are actively engaged as 
press-agents. Surprising because 
it was an advertising agent’s cry 
for protection of his business 
against the inroads of the press- 
agent that first drew the attention 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association to the great 
loss sustained by newspapers 
through ignorance of the motive 
and purpose of the many inspired 
contributions received for publica- 
tion. This agent was about to 
close a contract with a metropoli- 
tan hotel for several thousand 
dollars of advertising per month. 
The contract was not closed be- 
cause a press-agent demonstrated 
to the proprietor that he could 
write advertising that would be 
published as news, and that for 
fifty dollars a week he could se- 
cure more publicity in the news 
columns for the hotel than the 
agent could secure in the adver- 
tising columns for thousands. 
The agent lost his commission, the 
newspapers were deprived of 
earnings, and the _press-agent 
prospered. This led to an inves- 
tigation of the subject which re- 
sulted in the starting of an active 
campaign by the association to ac- 
quaint newspaper men with the 
source and motive of all unsolicit- 
ed contributions received by them. 

Since the starting of this cam- 
paign in 1908, but little of the 
work of the press-agent has been 
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done with sufficient cunning to 
escape detection and exposure, 
with the result that the newspa- 
pers may be congratulated on 
having suppressed the majority of 
the professional press-agents who 
but a few years ago were so nu- 
merous and profited so greatly by 
the editorial lack of perception. 

The suppression of free pub- 
licity has been, it would seem, one 
of the principal reasons for the 
recent large increase of newspa- 
per advertising. Many free pub- 
licity campaigns have been killed 
by exposure before getting fairly 
under way. Many who formerly 
employed the press-agent, now of 
necessity employ the advertising 
agent and their copy is to be 
found in the advertising columns. 
Among the many such may be 
mentioned the recent advertising 
of the railroads, acquainting the 
public with the waste forced upon 
the public by the Full Crew Law; 
the advertising campaign of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company substi-. 
tuted for a free-publicity cam- 
paign; the advertising of the 
National Security League; the 
advertising of the National Con- 
ference Committee of the Rail- 
ways; of the American Union 
against Militarism; of the Belgian 
Relief Committee. These are but 
a few of the types of advertisers 
of to-day which pay the news- 
papers instead of the press-agent 
for publicity secured. 





Form Latin-American 
Corporation 


In order to handle and investigate the 
business arising from Latin America, the 
Latin-American Corporation has been or- 
ganized as a subsidiary corporation of 
the American International Corporation, 
capitalized at $1,000,000. 

“The organization will include,” says 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
“an expert engineering and construction 
staff, and will be equipped not only for 
construction, but for the operation of ac- 
quired properties. 

“The new corporation has under con- 
sideration numerous specific projects, in- 
cluding the consolidation ok rehabilita- 
tion of existing tram lines, the construc- 
tion of public works, including water- 
supply systems, sewerage systems and 
harbor developments, and the construc- 
tion and development of railways. As 
far as possible, it will be the policy of 
the new corporation to retain a substan- 
tial permanent interest in the projects 
which it undertakes.” 
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The Value of A Watermark 
When You Order Printing 


When you ask several printers to bid on a job, it is seldom 
that any two bids are the same. 

What makes the difference? ; 

Union labor and cost of press work is pretty well standard- 
ized. 

Printers are usually just as well pleased that this is so. 

It simplifies an estimate based .on competitive bids. 

Then comes the question of paper. 

If’ you have specified Hammermill Bond, or any other 
paper, for that matter, the printer is helped. 

He doesn’t have to go rummaging around looking for 
some stock that may be half a cent a pound cheaper than the 
stock some competitor is likely to decide upon. 

When you open your bids, you know, if you have specified 
a stock that the low bids are not based on the use of in- 
ferior papers. 

All printers know Hammermill Bond. 

They have it or can quickly get it. It is perhaps the most 
readily obtainable paper in America. 


MMMERMOL 
‘ BOND . 


“The Utility Business Paper” 


We will gladly send you gratis a specimen Portfolio show- 
ing the practical, economical use of Hammermill Bond in 
vour line of business. Each Portfolio shows work on white 
and all twelve colors, and in Ripple and Linen as well as the 
regular Bond Finish. Write today. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


norganization with the 
purpose to investigate 
thoroughly, to think. 
clearly,to plan com- 
prehensively , to work 
intelligently, to serve 
sincerely .~~~~ 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 


MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 
* ADVERTISING - 


900 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. :: CHICAGO 














R.L.WHITTON VICE PRESIDENT . 




















Toilet Goods Manufacturers Co- 
operate to Boost the Summer 


Sale of Their Products 


“Summer Comfort Week,” a Campaign of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ 
Association, Suggests a Way That Much Promotion Can Be Done on 
a Small Expenditure 


frok the first time in the twenty- 
two years of its history, the 
Manufacturing Perfumers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States is 
going to make a considerable at- 
tempt to promote co-operatively 
the sale of toilet articles. The 
six days from July 24 to 29 will 
be Summer Comfort Week. Deal- 
ers will be asked to make a 
special effort to push toilet goods 
during this time. 

The mere announcement of an- 
other “week” won’t get very 
many folks excited. But the op- 
portunity of a wide range of ad- 
vertisers to hitch their cart to 
this big co-operative wagon will 
instantly appeal to many manu- 
facturers of toilet articles, or ar- 
ticles which may be put, even 
secondarily, to some toilet or 
“personal comfort” use. 

There is another angle of. in- 
terest in this effort. It is more 
than likely that if the results 
are good, manufacturers who 
have never advertised much will 
have’ an object-lesson and _ will 
enter the active lists of national 
advertisers, or will at least be 
willing to help finance a_ sus- 
tained national co-operative cam- 
paign. 

The word “Perfumers” in the 
name of the organization is mis- 
leading. “Toilet Goods” would be 
more definite. The association is 
composed of seventy-three active 
members and sixty-seven asso- 
ciate members. Among the for- 
mer are most of this country’s 
well-known manufacturers of 
toilet necessities and luxuries. 
The associate members are those 
who make goods for the active 
members, such, for instance, as 
boxes, bottles, elemental oils, etc. 

The making of toilet articles is 
a mighty big industry. Some 


been a pronounced tendency away 


of America’s largest advertisers 
are in this field. Many of them 
are extraordinarily successful and 
nearly all of them are prosperous. 
Still the total annual business, 
figured at retail prices, on all 
toilet lines, exclusive of soaps, is 
only about $50,000,000 or 50 cents 
for each person a year. It is es- 
timated that only 20,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States use 
toilet articles, and most of these 
do not use as much as _ they 
should. There are some things in 
the toilet line, such as talcum and 
dentifrices, that every person 
should use, and there are still 
other articles that should be used 
by at least more than one person 
out of every five. An annual per 
capita consumption of 50 cents is 
very low on a line that is as ex- 
tensive and as varied as toilet 
goods. A public of 80,000,000 peo- 
ple who do not regularly use any- 
thing, except soap, in the toilet 
line, represents a potential mar- 
ket that the right sort of mer- 
chandising should be able to 
make yield a choice bit of busi- 
ness. 


ADVERTISING IN THIS FIELD BEGIN- 
NING TO FIND ITSELF 


As energetic as the advertising 
of many of the manufacturers in 
this field has been, strange to say 
it was not until recently that it 
did much to create new uses for 
the product advertised. In fact, 
it seemed to be the custom al- 
most entirely to ignore the mention 
of uses, based, no doubt, on the 
now exploded theory that the sole 
purpose of publicity was to get 
people to buy a certain brand, 
figuring that they already knew 
how, when and where to use the 
commodity. But of late there has 
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from this idea. The remarkable 
results achieved from the educa- 
tional campaign of the makers of 
dental preparations shows what 
can be done. The recent use- 
creating advertising of the tal- 
cum people is another object- 
lesson in the way toilet merchan- 
dise should be advertised. 

A few years ago the Perfum- 
ers’ Association planned to con- 
duct a national campaign. A 
little money was subscribed for 
the purpose, but not enough to 
carry the undertaking through. 
At the convention of the organi- 
zation in May, plans for the edu-. 
cation of the public in the use 
of toilet goods were discussed. 
The only thing definitely decided 
on was that some disposition 
should be made of the advertis- 
ing fund raised some years be- 
fore. The secretary was in- 
structed to spend the money in 
the way that would do the most 
good. Various methods were 
considered. At one time an at- 
tractive book, instructing the 
consumer in the many uses of 
toilet goods and to be distributed 
through the dealer, was projected, 
but the idea was abandoned when 
the plan that is being used was 
thought of. 

In brief this plan is to get the 

ealer to put special stress on the 
sale of toilet goods during Sum- 
mer Comfort Week. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION, TO GET 
HELP FROM OTHERS 


A folder describing the event 
is going out to the retail trade. 
The broadside is an inviting piece 
of literature, being printed in sky- 
blue and black on white stock and 
measuring 8!4 x 16. It is a piece 
that would be likely to catch the 
dealer’s eye before he had a 
chance to toss it into the waste- 
basket. The folder was prepared 
and will be paid for by the asso- 
ciation, by whom it is signed. It 
is being distributed by the indi- 
vidual members to their dealers. 
The first page of the announce- 
ment tells what Summer Com- 
fort Week is, what is its pur- 
pose, and it also tells the retailer 
how he can make the most of the 





opportunity. The merchant is 
urged to push the “merchandise 
that makes hot weather tolerable 
and even enjoyable.” The cap- 
tion of one paragraph in the fold- 
er is, “How to Go te Work,” 
and then follow these instruc- 
tions: 

“First, run quickly over the ar- 
ticles in your stock (your last in- 
ventory will be useful), and see 
how many things there are which 
are distinctly summer comforts. 
In your stock there will doubt- 
less be found, in addition to toi- 
let articles, many important side 
lines.” 

Next the dealer is asked to 
make window and interior store 
displays. Photographs of  sug- 
gested displays are shown on the 
second page of the announcement. 
These displays are attractive, but 
simple, and easy to make. In- 
structions for making them are 
given in detail. The retailer is 
told how he can vary the display 
to suit the requirements of his 
stock or the space available for 
the exhibit. He is told about the 
kind of show-card to use and the 
accessories that will help to make 
the display more inviting. 

A paragraph in the folder is 
devoted to instructing the mer- 
chant in the kind of advertising 
he should do to make the most 
of the week. “A large painted 
sign on muslin reading, ‘Summer 
Comfort Week,’ will be a good 
investment,” he is advised. He 
is urged to pull people into his 
store to see the display, by adver- 
tising in the mewspapers. To 
quote from the announcement, 
“Simple copy will be the best—a 
large heading, followed with a list 
of the summer comforts you have 
in stock, with or without prices, 
and your name and address will 
be as good as a more elaborate 
announcement.” In picturing as a 
simple matter the advertising that 
should be done, the association 
used good judgment. Getting the 
merchant to advertise is a hard 
matter at best, and if the adver- 
tising part of the program were 
made to appear as being difficult, 
it would be neglected by most of 
the dealers. Not any too many 
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the wisdom in sticking 
to a cigarette like Fatima. 
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Helping 
the letter 
do its best! 


That’s the reason for 
“*The Parsons Handbook 
of Letter Headings’’ 


—to help make a letterheading 

whose design represents you as truly 

as,does the quality in Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond. 

This book is written by one of America’s 
GREAT authorities on typography. It is a prac- 
tical text book on the basic principles of GOOD 
letterheads and their ready application. 


Bound in boards—finely printed in two colors on Parsons 
Old Hampden Bond. For a limited time, to firms in the 
United States, 50 cents prepaid. Address. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Makers of fine writing papers since 1853. 















of them will advertise under any 
circumstances. 

The association shows the deal- 
er that its purpose is not entirely 
selfish by telling him, if he is a 
druggist, to play up his soda 
fountain as a summer comfort. 

The retailer is advised to get 
his stock in condition. for the 
week—to fill in what is#low and 
to dig out and display evérything 
that may rightly be grouped un- 
der articles that contribute to hot 
weather comfort. 

The following imposing list of 
goods that ought to be sold in 
large quantities as “summer com- 
forts” is given: 

Toilet Waters, Bay Rum, Florida 
Water, Talcum Powders, Toilet Pow- 
ders, Rice Powders, Face Powders, Foot 
Powders,. Face Lotions, Cold Creams, 


Vanishing Creams, Cerates, Peroxide 
Creams, ap Selves, Extracts, Sachets, 
a 


Smellin ts, Toilet Soaps, Liquid 
Soaps, Bath Soaps, Shampooing Soaps, 
Shampoo Powders, Shaving Creams, 


Powders, Shav- 


Shaving Sticks, Shavin 
eal, Deodorants, 


ing Lotions, Almond 


Depilatories, Freckle Lotions, Freckle 
Creams, Compact Rouges, Liquid 
Rouges, Rouge Powders, Hair Tonics, 


Hair Dyes, Brilliantines, Lip Sticks, Eye 
Brow Pencils, Tooth Pastes, Tooth Pow- 
ders, Tooth Washes, Nail Polishes, Cuti- 
cle Acids, Emery Boards, Orange Wood 
Sticks, Sunburn Lotions, Bath Salts, 
Incense, Week End Sets. 


An important part of the cam- 
paign is the way the individual 
members are co-operating with 
the association. The announce- 
ment prints a list of the names 
and addresses of the seventy- 
three active members, as follows: 


Armour Soap Works, Chicago; The 
Arthur Company, New Haven; Aubry 
Sisters, Inc., New York City; Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, New York City; A. P. 
Babcock Company, New York Cit ; The 
Baldwin Perfumery’ Company, Chicago; 
Beckel-Cordy & Hutchinson, San Fran- 
cisco; John Blocki & Son, Inc., Chicago; 
D Bradley & Son, New York City; 
Wm. H. Brown & Bro. Co., Baltimore; 
California Perfume Company, Inc., New 

ork City; Carmichael & Co., Detroit; 
Colgate & Co., New York City; Da- 
brooks’ Perfume Company, etroit; 

m. D. Duane, Los Angeles; Elmo, 
Inc, Philadelphia; The FW. Fitch 

mpany, Boone, Ia.; Floral Perfume 
Company, San Diego, Cal.; The Free- 
man Perfume Company, Cincinnati; 

Goodrich Drug Company, Omaha; Hall 
& Ruckel, New York City; Herbert A. 
Harris & Co., Chicago; A. J. Hilbert & 

-» Milwaukee.; Holman Soap Co., Chi- 

Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass.; 





cago; E, W. 
Richard Hudnut, New York City; Fred- 
Detroit; 


erick F. Ingram Co., Mme. 
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EACH 
INDIVIDUAL COPY 


‘PUNCH’ 


is read by more individ- 


uals than read each 
individual copy of any 
other publication in the 
World. 

This was the remark 
made to me by one of the 
most famous World-wide 
advertisers not long ago, 
an advertiser who uses 
full pages in “Punch,” 
and many of them. 

Read this over again 
carefully, and get the 
full significance of the 
remark. 

But advertisers are 
charged for Net Sale 
only. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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Ise’bell’s Toilet Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago; The Jennings Company, Perfum- 
ers, Grand Rapids, Mich.; The Andrew 
Jergens Company, Cincinnati; B. J. John- 
son a | o., Inc., Milwaukee; “Ko- 
ken’s,” St. Louis; A. J. Krank Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Paul; The La 
Valliere Company, New Orleans; Lazell, 
Perfumer, ete ~ N. Y.; William 
H. Loveland Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; 
bo Lundborg Company, New Yor 
ity. 

a McLean, Detroit; R. H. Macy 
& Co. (Abraham & Straus), New York 
City; Melba Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago; Mellier, Perfumer, Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis; Gerhard Mennen 
Chemical pe mong Newark, ‘ey 
Meyer Brothers rug Company, St 

uis; Monte Christo Cosmetic Com- 

ny, New York City; Oakley & Co., 

ew York City; Oxzyn Company, New 
York City; Solon Palmer, Perfumer, 
New York City; Parfumerie Marceau, 
Inc., New York City; Plexo Prepara- 
tions, Inc., New York City; Pond’s Ex- 
tract Company, New York City; The 
Theo. Ricksecker Company, New York 
City; Paul Rieger & Co., San Francisco; 
The Abner Royce Company, Cleveland; 
Schandein & Lind Co., Philadelphia; 
SS Schultz Company, Brooklyn. 

. H. Selick, Perfumer, New York; 

Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadel- 
phia; Adolph Spiehler, Inc., Roches- 
ter; Marietta Stanley Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Frederick Stearns & 


Co., Detroit; C. H. Stuart & Co., New- 
ark, N. Y.; Talcum Puff Company, Inc., 
acon > Ss 
pany hiladelphia; Tokalon, Inc., New 
ork City; United Perfume Company, 


Henry Tetlow Com- 


Boston; A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; V. Vivaudou Company, 
Inc., New York City; Vola-Vita Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago; Northam 
Warren Corporation, New York City; 
The J. B. illiams Company, Glaston- 
bury, Conn.; The C. B. Woodworth Sons 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; Alfred Wright, 
Perfumer, Philadelphia and St. Louis; 
Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago. 


Retailers are requested to write 
to any of these manufacturers, 
whose lines they carry, for sam- 
ples, display material and other 
selling helps. In addition to this, 
many of the manufacturers, 
through their salesmen, letters 
and special literature, are offering 
their retail trade a variety of as- 
sistance to the end that no oppor- 
tunity may be neglected in mak- 
ing “Summer Comfort Week” a 
really profitable event for the 
merchant. 

The week will not be adver- 
tised in the national copy of the 
individual manufacturers. The 
only reason for this is that the 
event was decided on too late to 
catch publications to reach the 
subscriber before July 24. 

There is much selling science in 


INK 


this little campaign of the Per- 
fumers’ Association. Only very 
wise retailers have discovered 
that merchandise sells much bet- 
ter when it is grouped according 
to the law of suggestion. For 
example, when tooth-brushes, den- 
tal-creams, dental - floss and 
mouth-washes are displayed to 
gether each will sell the other. A 
necktie helps to sell a collar, or 
a stickpin. This is a principle 
that many of the chains have 
worked on with remarkable re- 
sults. 

However, the average dealer 
does not have much faith in these 
ideas. 

If he groups merchandise at 
all, it is not because he believes 
it will sell more, but to save 
physical labor in selling. If the 
dealer follows the plan of the 
toilet goods people, he will have 
to group his stock, in this line, so 
that articles that ordinarily sell 
together will be displayed to- 
gether. On this point the an- 
nouncement of the association 
says, “The trouble with summer 
business is its pettiness. A cus- 
tomer buys only as she needs; a 
box of talcum to-day; a cake of 
soap to-morrow; a tube of cream 
when she happens to remember 
that hers is out. Reminded all 
at once of her summer needs, she 
buys a bill of goods instead of 
the single article, including things 
which otherwise she would not 
have bought at all.” 

This plan, though it involves 
the expenditure of but very little 
money, concentrates considerable 
effort on the selling of a single 
line. It is hoped that the results 
of the campaign will be so satis- 
factory that the association will 
be induced to extend its co-opera- 
tive efforts and through advertis- 
ing overcome some of the diffi- 
culties that lie in the path of the 
industry. : 

There is a widespread preju- 
dice, in many quarters, against 
cosmetics, perfumes and such 
things. The carelessness of so 
many people as regards their 
hygienic needs, also hurts the 
business. Many of the men m 
the industry believe that co-op- 
erative advertising would help. 
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Readers Who Give a 
Third of a Million Dollars 
to Charity Can Afford to 


Purchase Your Goods. 

















$332,854.58 is the amount of money donated 
in a single year by the readers of Extension 
Magazine to its charities. 


Readers who respond consistently and liberally to 
charity appeals certainly are susceptible to well- 
directed advertising appeals. 


The readers of Extension Magazine have con- 
tributed nearly $2,000,000.00 to its charities since its 
organization. 


The Circulation of Extension Magazine today exceeds 
150,000. A year’s subscription represents a two-dollar in- 
vestment. In appearance and make-up it is the most 
pretentious monthly publication of its kind in America. 


The fact that our readers are a little better off financially 
and a little more intelligent than the average, ought to 
make it appeal to you as an unusually good buy to be able 
to reach them at 75c an agate line. 


Won't you please ask us to tell you in detail—just as a matter 
of information—the “who” and “where” and “why” and “how” 
of Extension Circulation? 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


F. W. Harvey, Jr., Lee & Williamson, James K. Boyd, 
General Manager. Eastern Representatives. Advertising Manager. 


Walter U. Clark, Special Automobile Representative. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Advertising Offices, Flatiron Building, New York City, N.Y, 
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Joseph Ewing 


has resigned from Fuller & Smith, 
Advertising Agents, to join 


the Staff of 


TheVan Cleve Cs 


GEORGE B. VAN CLEVE, Pres. 
1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
July 13, 1916 








Government Favors Progressive 
Methods to Lower Selling Costs 


Manufacturers Will Find Light upon Various Trying Problems in Report 
on Selling of Men’s Clothing 


ANUFACTURERS who are 

concerned at the high cost 
of selling will find some of their 
own problems touched upon, and 
perhaps illuminated, by the find- 
ings of the experts of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the 
men’s clothing field. Their forth- 
coming report will deal exten- 
sively with distribution methods 
in this industry. 

What are the best methods of 
distribution to the consumer? Is 
the “sole-agency” plan or broad- 
cast distribution best? This, 
Uncle Sam’s investigators have 
found to be a burning question 
in the clothing trade, as it is in 
many another line. That the Fed- 
eral inquisitors have, however, 
sought the answer in the proper 
quarter may be surmised from the 
fact that of the sixty-four estab- 
lishments from which data were 
obtained as to selling costs and 
selling methods, fourteen are na- 
tional advertisers and fifty are 
limited advertisers. 

Referring to the two standard 
methods whereby clothing manu- 
facturers sell to retailers, the 
Governmental report says: 
“There is much difference of 
opinion in the industry as to 
which is the more advantageous 
method. To be successful in sell- 
ing by the ‘sole-agent’ plan the 
manufacturer must advertise ex- 
tensively and establish a national 
reputation for his merchandise. 
This plan requires a considerable 
amount of capital, and none but 
the larger concerns can afford to 
embark on such an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign. 

“The manufacturer selling to 
sole agents selects the stores in 
each community handling his 
merchandise and without doubt 
has more reliable customers than 
the manufacturer selling to all 
retailers. Further, under normal 
conditions he can better estimate 
the volume of his business in ad- 


vance of the season and has to 
contend with fewer cancellations 
and returns and allowances. 
“The retailer who acts as the 
sole distributor in a community 
for a brand of nationally adver- 
tised men’s clothing enjoys many 
advantages over his competitors. 
The fact that he is agent for a 
well-known make of clothing 
gives his store a certain prestige. 
The extensive advertising done 
by the manufacturer will bring 
trade not only in men’s clothing, 
but in other lines as well. The 
retailer acting as sole agent has 
little trouble on account of late 
delivery, and he avoids cut-rate 
sales. Certain retailers, however, 
object to the sole-agent method, 
preferring to sell under their own 
brand and stand behind the repu- 
tation of their merchandise, 
rather than sell under the trade- 
mark of the manufacturer and do 
business on his reputation.” 


MORE DEALERS WOULD MEAN 
GREATER SALES, SAYS THE REPORT 


What of the retailer who can- 
not get a look in under a manu- 
facturer’s system of distribution 
via exclusive agencies? This is 
a broad problem—by no means 
confined to the clothing trade— 
which has recently been receiving 
considerable attention from ad- 
vertisers as well as from retail- 
ers who have been left out in 
the cold, and it is therefore inter- 
esting to find it touched upon in 
this latest number in the Govern- 
ment’s series of “Cost of. Pro- 
duction” reports. 

“There is an opinion in the re- 
tail trade,” says the Federal sum- 
mary of conditions, “that the con- 
fining of sales by the larger man- 
ufacturers to one or two retail- 
ers in each locality is restricting 
the number of retailers of men’s 
factory-made clothing. It is 
without doubt a fact that anyone 
starting in the retail clothing busi- 
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ness experiences. great difficulty 
in securing the agency for any of 
the large nationally advertised 
manufacturers. Establishments 
of this description have their 
sole agents in all the principal 
places in the country, and the new 
retailer is apt to find the brands 
he desires to handle already con- 
trolled by other retailers.” 
Private-brand selling is next 
taken up by the Governmental in- 
formation-gatherers, although no 
attempt is made, seemingly, to 
place any of the responsibility for 
the growth of the private-brand 
habit with merchants who have 
been unable to connect with any 
nationally advertised line. Rather 
is the impression given that what- 
ever incentive exists has been sup- 
plied by the non-advertising man- 
ufacturers—producers “who do 
little, if any, advertising and 
whose product is entirely un- 
known to the general public.” 
The logic that here applies is 
reflected in the report as follows: 
“Some manufacturers of non-ad- 
vertised lines of men’s clothing 
state that when the difference in 
cost of advertising is taken into 
consideration they prefer to es- 
tablish a reputation for quality 
with the retail trade rather than 
with the general public.” The at- 
titude of the retailers who sup- 
port these manufacturers is in- 
dicated when, after explaining 
that “many of these factories 
turn out garments that will put 
their customers in direct competi- 
tion with retailers handling na- 
tionally advertised brands” the re- 
port goes on to say: “Many re- 
tailers prefer to buy from houses 
of this kind, for they can sell un- 
der their own brands and build 
up a reputation for themselves 
rather than for the manufacturer.” 


MOST ADVERTISED CLOTHING IS HIGH 
GRADE 


That high-priced or medium- 
priced articles are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of advertising exploita- 
tion as compared with low-priced 
goods is one of the conclusions 
seemingly to be drawn from the 
statistics in this 300-page Govern- 
mental report. For example, four- 
teen clothing manufacturers who 


marketed their entire output 
through national advertising, last 
year had net sales of $33,263,418, 
which was only about $385,000 
short of the aggregate annual 
sales of fifty establishments that 
advertised less extensively or not 
at all. In the latter category were 
included almost all the makers of 
low-priced clothing. Indeed, only 
one manufacturer out of twenty- 
two whose efforts are given to the 
production of low-price clothing 
now deems it good policy to ad- 
vertise his line nationally. 

For practical advertising men, 
there is consolation in the finding 
that though the total selling ex- 
pense of the national, advertisers 
is greater than that of non-ad- 
vertisers (9.41 per cent as com- 
pared with 6.42 per cent) the pub- 
licity is justified in the outcome 
inasmuch as the advertising man- 
ufacturers show a higher percen- 
tage of manufacturing profit and 
final profit than the non-adver- 
tisers. The advertising expense 
of all the clothing manufacturers 
that advertise nationally is shown 
to average 2.14 per cent. That 
this average has, however, been 
attained by leveling marked in- 
equalities may be surmised from 
the fact that the lone national ad- 


-vertiser of low-priced clothing, al- 


ready referred to, reports an ad- 
vertising expense of 1.66 per cent, 
whereas there are several manu- 
facturers whose allowance for ad- 
vertising is in excess of 4 per 
cent and one house that spent 
last year 4.94 per cent, all of the 
above percentages being based, of 
course, upon net sales. 

The necessity of advertising to 
secure mail-order clothing trade 
and particularly the need of ad- 
vertising in building up a mail- 
order business in clothing made 
to individual order is emphasized 
in this report. Incidentally there 
is comment on the growth of the 
plan of “tailoring to the trade” 
as a means for the distribution of 
factory-made clothing. On this 
score the Federal observation 1s: 
“There has been a growing ten- 
dency in recent years for manu- 
facturers to do ‘tailoring to the 
trade.’ This branch of the indus- 
try is making rapid strides, and 
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AS PROOF POSITIVE 


that the public is turning to 
periodicals the contents of which 
make worth-while reading—reading 
of an educational and instructive 
character 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


Gained in Net Paid Subscription 
Circulation 1916 


JANUARY . . 7,872 
FEBRUARY . 3,060 
MARCH . . . 4,012 
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Total Gain to June Ist . 21,506 





EDITIONS 
Over 85,000 per Week 


Advertising Rate 75c per line 


Discounts on 1000 lines or over 
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certain concerns confine them- 
selves entirely to this line of 
business. Others use it as a ‘side 
line,’ in addition to dealing with 
retailers in ready-made clothing. 
The initial expense is very large, 
as it requires the making up of 
an entire line of samples bound 
in book form, and in addition, 
very frequently, made-up models 
are furnished. It is said, how- 
ever, that the returns justify the 
expense, as ventures in this line 
have proved very profitable.” 

Jobber elimination .is chron- 
icled as follows: “There is very 
little field for the jobber now in 
handling men’s factory - made 
clothing. Changed conditions in 
the industry have caused almost 
the entire elimination of the job- 
ber as a medium of distribution. 
The manufacturers have preferred 
to deal directly with their cus- 
tomers, and desire to establish a 
custom which is their own and 
upon which they can rely. The 
little business that is now done 
with jobbers is in the cheapest 
lines only, and in job-lots and 
left-over stock.” 

However, a perusal of the fig- 
ures supplied by the three-score- 
odd clothing manufacturers who 
have opened their books to Uncle 
Sam goes to show that in most 
instances the saving by the elim- 
ination of the jobber has been 
counterbalanced, more or less, by 
the higher cost of moving the 
goods through the instrumentality 
of traveling salesmen. -After ex- 
plaining that selling on commis- 
sion is an almost universal plan 
in the clothing field and that 7 
per cent on gross sales is the 
usual compensation, the report 
continues: “It is generally stated 
throughout the industry that the 
cost to sell has been increasing 
each year, for a number of years. 
Hotel rates have gradually in- 
creased, and all traveling ex- 
penses have advanced. The sell- 
ing season has become so much 
shorter than- formerly that, it is 
claimed, it now takes two sales- 
men to cover the territory for- 
merly worked by one. Formerly 
orders were large, but now they 
are smaller and more frequent, 
and this necessitates more trips 


over the térritory and _ conse- 
quently more expense.” 

Advertisers who believe in 
studying the other fellow’s prob- 
lems—even though it be in a dif- 
ferent line—in order to get new 
slants on their own posers will 
find opportunity in this Govern- 
ment report. One case in point 
is the study that has been made 
of the tendency above mentioned 
to indulge in hand-to-mouth or- 
dering. The Federal experts in- 
terpret it thus: “The tendency in 
the trade seems to be toward 
smaller and more frequent orders, 
one reason for which is the rapid 
change in styles in recent years. 
When styles remained more uni- 
form from year to year, the re- 
tailer could carry left-over goods 
from one season to the next and 
sell them without a loss. Style 
changes from season to season 
have put an end to this, and con- 
sequently the retailer places smal- 
ler orders, fearing that a dull sea- 
son will leave him with a stock 
of left-over goods. 


DANGER GREAT IN CONSIGNMENT 
SELLING 


“Memorandum orders, or goods 
shipped on consignment, have also 
caused smaller orders. The re- 
tailer knows that by ordering in 
small quantities he can replen- 
ish his stock late in the season 
at a much lower cost, and at a 
smaller risk of loss, as he can 
return all unsold goods received 
on a memorandum order or con- 
signment shipment. The general 
opinion among manufacturers in- 
terviewed was that retailers would 
continue to put in small orders 
and order more frequently and 
that the days of the old-fashioned 
bulky orders are at an end. One 
of the leading men’s clothing fac- 
tories has recently announced a 
plan to install a department, the 
object of which will be to make 
deliveries of merchandise about 
three days after the order is re- 
ceived. It is natural to suppose 
that the retailer, knowing that he 
can secure such prompt delivery 
and can replenish his stock at 
short notice will place smaller ini- 
tial orders.” 

How to dispose of goods left 
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Send for Free Copy 








“Making the House-Organ Pay” is a 
new book for advertisers by H. H. 
Rosenberg. It is a summing up of ten 
years experience co-operating with 
advertisers to make their house-organs 
produce more business for the money 
expended. 


It is brimful of helpful incidents and 
reminiscences. Sent free with the com- 
pliments of the Kenfield-Leach Company 
to readers of Printers’ Ink requesting 
it on their business stationery. 


The Kenfield-Leach Company are rec- 
ognized leaders in the production of 
publications and large editions of printed 
matter. This leadership is due to their 
superior equipment, organization and a 
fixed policy of delivering work when it 
is promised. The Kenfield-Leach 
Company employs no artists or copy= 
writers. It does not attempt to perform 
the functions of an advertising agency. 
Their specialty is Big Editions at High 
Speed and Low Cost. 


Kenfield-Leach Company 


Big Editions and Publication Printing 
of all Kinds for Advertisers Anywhere 


445 Plymouth Court Chicago 
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“Please Tell Us a 


CONTINUOUS stream of requests for selling and 
advertising information comes to PRINTERS’ 
INK from advertisers, agents, publishers, etc., 
calling for accurate and complete data on a wide 


variety of subjects. 


Ist to July 8th. 


672 have come to us from June 


Some typical “questionnaires” : 


“IT remember reading in 
PRINTERS’ INK an announce- 
ment of the cam- 
paign. I am very much in need 
of information along this line as 
I am making a report for a 
campaign in the same field, pre- 
liminary to commencing a cam- 
paign. I hope you will help me 
out, in the interest of advertis- 
ing, to this extent.” 

a . and have yot: any in- 
formation on the manufacturing 
costs of advertised articles, sell- 
ing expenses, etc.” 


“Have you had in the past any 
articles on merchandising of 
architectural accessories?” 


“Can you give us the names of 
some reliable commercial pho- 
tographers?” 


“We are looking for all pos- 
sible information in reference to 
the advertising and marketing of 
articles in the drug field. We 
shall be very grateful for any as- 
sistance you can give us.” 


“Can you suggest the name of 
some advertising man able to 
write a short booklet on the sub- 


ject of ‘How to Get Business in 
South America’?” 


“We would like to have the 
names and addresses of a list of 
publications devoted to automo- 
biles.” 


“ 


—__—_ - own a 
big brewery in 
and wish to secure information 
in regard to the advertising and 
marketing plans used by the 
Coca-Cola Co. and other manu- 
facturers of soft drinks. I wish 
you would send us any copies of 
PRINTERS’ INK, containing this 
information, which you have.” 
“Kindly advise us if there is 
any grain house or flour milling 
company that gets out a house- 
organ.” . 


“Some friends of mine plan to 
run afi advertising campaign on 
behalf of of Eng- 
land, and I hope you will be 
kind enough to send me any ref- 
erences you have on the subject 
of advertising of this character.” 


“Can you get me rates. and 
specimen copies of papers circu- 
lating purely amongst railroad 
employees? I want to reach rail- 
way men only.” 
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Some of the prominent concerns which have asked 


PRINTERS’ INK for merchandising and advertising 


information within 60 days: 


Western Electric Co. 
Florence Mfg. Co. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

Quaker Lace Co. 

Smith, Kline & French Co. 
National Carbon Co. 

De Laval Separator Co. 
American Carbon & Battery Co. 
Elliott-Fisher Co. 

Kops Bros. 

National Lead Co. 

American Express Co. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
Bosch Magneto Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
O:K. Mfg. Co. 

Lord & Taylor 

Sterling Gum Co. 

Aeolian Co. 

Bankers’ Trust Co. 

Nat'l Assn. Exporters 

Chase National Bank 

Assn. of National Advertisers 
George Frost Co. 

Remmers Soap Co. 

Monitor Stove & Range Co. 
De La Vergne Machine Co. 
Stone & Webster 

Yale University 

Harvard University 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 

General Fireproofing Co. 
Western Clock Co. 

Evinrude Motor Co. 

Wm. Peterman, Inc. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
L. Adler Bros. & Co. 
Federal Adv. Agency 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 

Jos. Ellner Co. 

H. K. McCann Co. 

Geo. Batten Co. 
Churchill-Hall 

John Lee Mahin 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Van Cleve Co. 

N. W. Ayer & Son 
Doremus & Morse 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 
Bates Adv. Co., Inc. 
Klau, Van Pietersom-Dunlop Co. 
Nichols-Finn Adv. Co. 
Mahin Adv. Co. 

Franklin P. Shumway Co. 
Procter & Collier Co. 
Nelson Chesman & Co. 
Carney & Kerr, Inc. 

Jas. Zobian Co. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood 
F. Wallis Armstrong Co. 
System 
McClure’s Magazine 
Curtis Pub. Co. 
Advertising & Selling 
Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Detroit Times 

New York Tribune | 
Collier’s 

Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Today’s Magazine 
Nugent’s Bulletin 


That these experienced organizations come volun- 
tarily to PRINTERS’ INK for assistance, feeling they 
can depend upon the information furnished, is a gra- 
cious compliment to the “journal for advertisers,” 
which we are pleased to acknowledge. 
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COLLIN 
ARMSTRONG 


Incorporated 


The Oliver Morosco 
Film Company, in 
whose personnel are 
numbered many of the 
most famous people of 
the screen, have ap- 
pointed us their 
advertising agents. 


As evidence of the fit- 
ness of this organization 
to extend an intelligent 
and practical advertis- 


ing service we submit 
the fact that in the past 
eight weeks, eight man- 
facturers of as many 
different products have 
invited us to act for them 
in a similar capacity. 


EXECUTIVE 
STAFF 


Collin Armstrong 
L. Cohen 
Charles Hartner 
L. L. Robbins 
Howard H. Imray 
Frank G. Smith 


1457-63 BROADWAY 


at 42nd Streec 
New York City 
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on the hands of the manufacturer 
at the end of the season is ad- 
mitted to be one of the big prob- 


lems of the ready-to-wear cloth- 


ing trade, and the Department of 
Commerce report ventures the 
opinion that it has been the de- 
sire to work off returns and “left- 
overs” that has led so many 
manufacturers into the practice 
of shipping goods on consign- 
ment, throwing them on the mar- 
ket, as it were, at prices which 
the manufacturers admit are any- 
where from 33 1-3 to 50 per cent 
below established prices. 

One thing has led to another in 
this direction until matters have 
come to such a pass that one 
manufacturer declares that “some 
retailers will buy 50 per cent of 
their needs in the regular way 
and deliberately state at the time 
the purchase is being made that 
they will expect to buy the other 
50 per cent at reduced prices of’ 
25 to 40 per cent, and unless the 
houses they do business with will 
accommodate them with this re- 
duced-price merchandise, _ they 
withhold some purchases.” 


RECOGNIZES NEED OF EFFICIENCY IN 
SELLING 


Advertising men will doubtless 


‘find no little significance in the 


conclusion of the Federal pro- 
bers to the effect that what is 
most needed in the clothing: in- 
dustry is more efficient sales 
methods. It is pointed out that 
1 manufacturer may invest heav- 
ily in cost systems, factory 
equipment, etc., and yet lose 
money owing to an_ inefficient 
sales organization, all of which 
is made impressive by the furth- 
er observation: “It is safe to say 
that more money is wasted in the 
sales department than in any other 
department of the clothing i- 
dustry.” There is no_ specific 
mention of insufficient advertis- 
ing on the part of some pfo- 
ducers, but we have the declara- 
tion, “It is surprising to find that 
manufacturers who are abreast of 
the times as far as the manufac- 
turing of clothing is concerned, 
cling to precedents set years ago 
in the marketing of their prod 
uct.” 
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The advertiser may gauge the place which 
THE PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
occupies in the American home if he will turn 
over the pages of the July issue and determine its 
value as applied to himself and his own family. 


You would not scrap a thousand dollar auto- 
mobile through the lack of knowledge or care, but 
are not you, as a matter of fact, scrapping an 
infinitely.finer piece of machinery, your own body, 
or perhaps the bodies of your sons and daughters. 


How little the average man or woman knows 
about caring for his body is demonstrated by the 
fact that more than eighty per cent of them die 
ten, twenty or thirty years before their time. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE puts before you in 
a thousand interesting ways a knowledge of your- 
self and how to keep your body and your mind in 
the best of condition—it appeals equally to mother, 
father, son and daughter. 


Realizing the importance of this magazine to 
every member of your family, you can gauge its 
value as an advertising medium. 


And also, you can determine whether it is not 


worth your while to personally read it each month 
thoughtfully. 
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Prepare 


DVERTISING is 

coming your way 

—are you prepared to 
handle it? 


Have you any corners 
which need filling out in 


your CIRCULATION? 


Our Salesmen are 
trained to get the 
RIGHT circulation for 
the RIGHT magazines. 


NOW 


is the time to arrange 
about next year’s cir- 
culation. 


THE MAGAZINE 
CIRCULATION CO. 
Est. 1900 Inc. 1908 


WINSLOW G. SMITH, President 
H. A. MURCHISON, Vice-Pres. 


327-333 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Of the various trade abuses 
such as returns, cancellations, al- 
lowances, etc., that are indicted as 
responsible for the high cost of 
selling in the ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing trade there is one that comes 
a little closer than the others to 
the “advertising department.” 
This is “long future delivery,” 
which means the premature an- 
nouncement of new styles. 

For years the ready-made cloth- 
ing market has been opened 
earlier every season until this 
early opening has become an evil 


| that points its moral for every 
| advertising man engaged in any 


line where seasonal models are 
It has all been due, it 
is claimed in the report, to the 


| desire of some manufacturers to 


get their lines before the retailers 


| ahead of their competitors. In 
| order to do this they begin ad- 


vertising and start salesmen in 


| October to take orders for the 


following spring and summer sea- 


| son when the retailers have not 
| yet begun to move their winter 


goods. Then with as much as 


| six months elapsing between the 


time the order is taken and the 


| date of delivery the over-eager 
| manufacturer reaps the whirlwind 


at the hands of buyers who have 


| changed their mind because they 


saw something they liked better, 


| or concluded that they had or- 


dered too heavily, or were dis- 
satisfied with the national adver- 
support, or otherwise 
repented at leisure. 


Jersey City Manufacturers 
Conduct Exposition 


The manufacturers and retailers of 


Jersey City recently co-operated in a 
| somewhat new kind of industrial expo- 


sition. During “Made in Jersey City 


| Week” the products of 176 local manu- 
| facturers were displayed in the 892 re- 
| tail store windows. 


In many cases, mov- 
ing exhibits were shown, and in some 
instances goods were actually manufac- 
tured in the windows and then immedi- 


ately put on sale within the store. Ina 


large dry-goods establishment several 
girls were kept busy for the week, mak- 


| ing handkerchiefs, which were sold over 
| the counters of the store, at cost. In 
| one window silk underwear for ladies 


was manufactured and sold on the spot. 
The people of Jersey City were sur 


| prised at the extent of their manufac 


turing industry, and many persons got 
acquainted for the first time with the 
products made in their home city. 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 





Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 




















Universal 


ne Put the 
PUNCH 


IN YOUR DEALER 
CAMPAIGN WITH A 


UNIVERSAL 


m F THE DISPLAY FIXTURE 
1320 in oaks +h 2a. Darl catalan THAT IS 100% EFFICIENT. 


Special Fixtures For Any Line. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES TO-DAY 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 


TWENTY-THIRD ST., WEST OF SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Printers and their Specialties | 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
requiring high class work in the line of 


Booklets-Catalogs 

gr tees: A few who do— 
CHARLES Ceorge Batten Co. 
FRANCIS baste & 
PRESS 


Federal Agency 
=a 
Ceiating Coste AVENUE, Jew rose 


Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 

packages can be more readily 

addressed on a typewriter when 

the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our label 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 





Effective Ads 


—We can set them, and we can prove it 
Day and ‘Night Service 


HURST & HURST CO. 
Typesetters to cAdvertisers & Printers 


145 West 45th Street, New York 





Our customers are not many, 
but they are satisfied 


Monroe Press 


225-229 West 39th Street 
NEW YOR, N.Y. 
PHONE BRYANT 7022-7023 





Telephone: 3545 Bryant 
PRINTING 


READ COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


We give real creative 
printing assistance. 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 


Typographic 


a Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 








High Grade Publications 
AND 


Advertising Leaflets 


ROY PRESS 


WM. J. LAWRENCE 
President 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 
We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pres’t 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Treas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 


HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature. 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value.- Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 


e use of 





“Che 
Colorplate Engraving. Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 43-4 StNY. 


Quelity Color “ie 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited our business 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


Save Duty— 
Save Express— 
Save Delay— 


by having your Canadian elec- 
trotypes made in Canada by the 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
345 Craig St., W MONTREAL, P. Q. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


SeNGRAVING tox. 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea, 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you at ye at 
reasonab 
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ARTHUR 
THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 


Artists - “Eng veers 


200 WILLIAM ST. 1OT! AVE 442 36 tH ST. 
YEL:2900 BEEKMAN 














€L: 3900 GREELEY 





WE ARE PREPARED 


To make halftone and color plates on 
ZINC-, the kind that only the expert 
with a magnifying glass or microscope 
could tell apart from Copper. 

There’s a big saving in PRICE,—and 
in the TIME it takes to make them. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


“PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 
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American According to 
given by 


figures 
Publications James H. Imrie 


in Canada jjefore the maga- 


zine section of the Canadian Press 
Association at Toronto, the com- 


bined circulation in Canada of 
magazines, farm, trade, technical 
and religious publications from 
the United States aggregates up- 
wards of 50,000,000 copies a year. 
At the same time the circulation 
of Canadian publications in the 
same classes is declared to be in 
the neighborhood of 15,000,000 
copies. “No one can _ consider 
such a preponderance of Ameri- 
can publications coming into Can- 
ada,” says Mr. Imrie, “without 
realizing that some drastic meas- 
ures must be taken if the Cana- 
dian magazine publishing business, 
and Canadian literature, is to con- 
tinue to live and grow.” 

The “drastic measures” sug- 
gested consist briefly of the erec- 
tion of a tariff wall on the inter- 
national boundary, behind which 
the Canadian publishers may im- 
prove their publications by making 
them more like those from the 
United States. The assumption 
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is, of course, that the man who 
lives north of the boundary is in 
some mysterious way a different 
sort of individual from the man 
who lives south of it. The fact 
that he owes allegiance to a sepa- 
rate government seems to imply 
that he must react to a separate 
set of ideas. The figures given by 
Mr. Imrie ought to be a sufficient 
refutation of the theory. 

Canada has a number of ex- 
cellent newspapers, several very 
strong and able trade publications, 
and a few general mediums which 
are in a healthy state of growth. 
Insofar as they reflect the peculiar 
spirit of Canada and appeal to 
the Canadian temperament, they 
will inevitably supplant the publi- 
cations from the United States— 
assuming that the latter really 
represent an alien point of view. 
But we fail to see how an import 
duty can help. It would serve 
only to tax the Canadian reader 
by increasing the price of the 
American publications. It should 
be remembered that the extra 
postage on publications which are 
sent second-class from the United 
States to Canada already consti- 
tutes, in the majority of cases, a 
much heavier tax than the five 
and seven-and-a-half per cent ad 
valorem suggested by Mr. Imrie. 
Again the figures quoted above 
are eloquent. 

We are not by any means claim- 
ing that Canadian publishers can- 
not or ought not attempt to com- 
pete with publishers in the United 
States. They can; they ought; 
and many of them are successfully 
doing it. But the two countries 
are too closely allied in ideas, in 
ideals, and in business enterprise 
to make a tariff wall against each 
other’s ideas anything but an ag- 
gravation. A tariff on iron and 
steel, or dyestuffs may be prac- 
ticable and desirable, but a tariff 
on ideas is indefensible. 


The Fallacy Out of the ~~ 
66 ing’s mail we cu 
of Direct the following in- 
Returns teresting, not to 
say affecting, document: 
Montctarr, N. J., June, 1916. 
To ALUMNI AND FRIENDs: 
Years of experience have demon- 
strated that newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising results in needless expendi- 
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ture. This year we did not register a 
single student as the result of our ad- 
vertising campaign; in spite of this, our 
enrolment is: the largest in our history. 

For many years, practically all of 
our new students have come on the rec- 
ommendation of undergraduates, alumni 
and friends. We find that those who 
come to us in this way are apt tu be a 
better type of boy than those few who 
enter through the medium of advertis- 
ing. : 

We feel that the time has come when 
admission to the school should be con- 
ditioned upon the recommendation of 
the undergraduates, alumni or friends. 
The Board of Trustees has, therefore, 
decided to withdraw from public ad- 
vertising. We feel sure that we may 
depentl upon your cordial co-operation 
in placing Montclair Academy among 
the schools which do not find it neces- 
sary to advertise. This explanation is 
sent to make clear the change in our 
policy. By order of 
Boarp OF TRUSTEES, 
MontcrarR ACADEMY. 


Far be it from us to quarrel 
with an institution which, after 
years of needless expenditure for 
advertising, has attained the larg- 
est enrolment in its history and 
has decided to be advertised only 
by its loving friends in the future. 
“Will you kindly get busy,” it 
says to the loving friends afore- 
said, “and prove that we don’t 
need to advertise. This explana- 
tion is sent because we aren’t 
going to have the benefit of that 
useless expenditure any more, and 
the future is up to you.” 

Not that we think the lapse of 
Montclair Academy from the ad- 
vertising ranks is a serious matter. 
We don’t. But the type of 
reasoning set forth above some- 
times leads larger advertisers to 
similar conclusions, with results 
which are disastrous. Direct, 
traceable returns are still looked 
upon in many quarters as the one 
conclusive test of the value of 
advertising. “We have not sold 
a dollar’s worth of goods as the 
result of our advertising; in spite 
of which our sales are the largest 
in our history. So for the future 
we shall depend upon our good 
friends in the trade to push our 
goods.” 

_ “We are advertised by our lov- 
ing friends” was a grand good 
slogan because its friends were 
never allowed to forget it. A 
satisfied customer is the best ad- 
vertisement only so long as he 
Stays satisfied and bears the prod- 


uct in mind. Oftentimes there is 
no greater service advertising can 
do than to keep the friendly spirit 
alive in those who already know 
the. merits of the goods. 


Icebox Meth- !t should seem to 


be little: short of 
ods Do Not the tritest truism 
Pay 


to say that the 
practice of keeping plain, man- 
to-man, human feelings out of 
business relations is short-sighted 
policy. When this habit attains 
its inevitable development into ar- 
rogance, it is just plumb dis- 
gusting. Moreover, it usually 
tends toward wreckage in which 
the principals get scant sympathy. 

One very large manufacturing 
concern enjoyed a virtual mo- 
nopoly of its most important raw 
materials and for a considerable 
time business came to it so auto- 
matically that its management 
evinced the impression that it had 
the world by the tail. So adver- 
tising and other sales-effort were 


‘curtailed almost to the vanishing 


point, and the inner circle of oli- 
garchs hid behind closed doors, 
made callers cool their heels for 
extended periods, and otherwise 
manifested their impression that, 
individually and collectively, they 
were to be taken quite seriously. 
And so, sheltered behind ram- 
parts which obscured their out- 
look on the business world, they 
lived in their fool’s paradise until 
a depleted treasury awakened 
them to the imminence of starva- 
tion within the fortress. Fortu- 
nately for the welfare of the com- 
pany, those officers learned about 
a man who was cast in a different 
mould. For he had been able to 
withstand all temptations which 
had attended his already conspicu- 
ous success. Fortunately, too, the 
company was able to secure that 
man as general manager. 
Immediately he established the 
“open door” policy. When called 
on the telephone, the operator puts 
him on the line without any pre- 
liminaries. His office door stands 
open. When he hears the voice of 
the Kansas City manager in the 
lobby, he goes out to greet him; 
says to him, “Come right along 
in, old man; you don’t have to 
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wait outside,” and ushers him into 
the president’s room without cere- 
mony, saying to the president, 
with a smile, “Here’s a man you 
know!” and generally lubricates 
things with a little of the milk of 
human kindness. Occasionally, 
when this new manager feels that 
he can speak frankly without im- 
propriety, he will say that he 
“doesn’t believe in those _ ice- 
box methods. They used _ to 
keep shut up here like a 
lot of oysters. The place was as 
exclusive as a harem. That man 
from Missouri, for example, used 
to be called in for a conference— 
and then kept in his hotel some- 
times three or four days before 
he could get an interview. Why, 
that sort of thing is just plain sui- 
. cide for any concern, I don’t care 
how powerful it thinks it is.” 

It might almost go without say- 
ing that the change has been bene- 
ficial; that the company again is 
seeking trade along intelligent 
lines; that it bids fair to regain 
leadership under such manage- 
ment. But it may be worth while 
to emphasize the thought that it 
is a pretty safe business policy 
not to try to keep kindliness, cour- 
tesy, and a consideration for 
others under refrigeration. 


One of the hard- 
est men to con- 
vince of the value 
of advertising is 
the manufacturer 


Should Be of a patented 
Advertised spyecialty for 


which there is a natural demand. 
His product is selling readily, and 
nobody else can supply it because 
of the patent. So why should he 
spend his good money for adver- 
tising? He may even point to 
orders in excess of his immediate 
capacity. Why should he bid for 
more business when he already 
has a legal monopoly of all the 
business there is in his particular 
product? 

It often happens, however, that 
those are the precise circumstances 
in which advertising is most 
necessary—not for the immediate 
purpose of increasing sales, but 
for the ultimate object of protect- 
ing the good will of the business. 


Why the 
Patented 
Product 
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It is important to invest a share 
of the profits in advertising 
insure a continuance of the profits 
after the expiration of the patent. 
For with the expiration of the 
patent any competitor can not only 
make the identical product, but he 
can sell it under the name by 
which it is commonly known, 
Thus the good will which has 
been built up for the product 
itself becomes public property at 
the end of seventeen years. 

A case in point is that of the 
manufacturers of Aspirin, whose 
eleventh-hour campaign to estab- 
lish a trade-mark was described in 
Printers’ Ink for June 29th. 
Undoubtedly it will be measure- 
ably successful, but suppose in- 
stead that the company had start- 
ed to advertise its trade-mark ten 
years ago, and had kept at it 
moderately and steadily ever since? 
The total investment might have 
been no larger than that employed 
in the present campaign, it would 
have been spread over a term of 
years, and the results would have 
been incomparably greater. 

Indeed, the owner of a patent, 
or the manufacturer under a 
patent license, is the very man 
who ought most seriously to con- 
sider advertising as business in- 
surance. The mere names of 
things, like celluloid and linoleum 
and aspirin, pass into the public 
domain and the fact that they 
once were subjects of monopoly is 
of no avail. They belong to the 
world. But a trade-mark which 
points unerringly to the origin 
of the goods is limited only by the 
extent to which it is made known. 
Expiration of patents have no 
effect upon its standing. It is in 
itself a perpetual monopoly, and 
can belong to no one except the 
rightful owner of the business 
which it represents. The fact that 
a product is patented may be the 
very best reason in the world why 
it should be advertised—though it 
isn’t always easy to convince the 
powers that be until it is too late. 


C. L. Grigg, for some years past in 
the copy and plan department of. the St. 
Louis house of the Nelson-Chesman 


Company, has resigned and_become ad- 
vertising manager of the Copper Clad 
Range Company, St. Louis. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Advertising Report 








Increase in four months 


of 1916 ... 47 pages 


1915 1916 
Pages Pages 


103 114 
114 

83 88 
94 


410 





The distinctive qualities of Harper’s 
Magazine have kept it for more than 
half a century the acknowledged 
leader in literary and artistic excel- 
lence. . . . The same pre-eminent 
qualities have drawn and held a 
clientele by far. the largest reached 
by any American periodical selling 
for more than 25 cents. 


Such a magazine and such a clientele 
is certain to attract those advertisers 
whose propositions are of pre-emi- 
nent merit. Advertisers invested 
more money in the May, June, 
July and August issues than in any 
corresponding numbers published in 
the past nine years. 


Member A. B. C. 
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A GAIN OF 


12,935 
LINES 


The first six issues 
of 1916 
Metropolitan 


show a gain 
of 12,935 lines 
compared with 
the first six issues 


of 1915. 


“THE LIVEST MAG ZINE IN AMERICA” 


0. H. Carrincton, Manager of Advertising 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Georce S. THorseN, W. T. HamiILtTon, JR, 
Western Manager, Eastern Manager, 
831 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Phone, Harrison 2240. Phone, Madison Square 9195. 
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JULY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
JULY 
(Exclusive of publishers’ 
advertising.) 


own 


Agate 
Lines. 
22,448 
21,242 
20,776 
19,712 
18,818 
18,405 
15,987 
14,529 
13,060 
12,020 
11,002 
10,454 
:10,251 
8,726 
7,859 


Metropolitan (cols.) 

McClure’s (cols.) 

Review of Reviews 

Harper’s Mag. 

Cosmopolitan 

World’s Work 

RS 9) Par oe 111 

Scribner’s 

American (cols.) 

Everybody’s 

American Boy (cols.)..... 

Hearst’s (cols.) 

Century 

Red Book 

Munsey’s 

National Sunday Magazine 
(cols.) 

St. Nicholas 

Boys’ Mag. (cols.)........ 35 

Atlantic Monthly 27 

Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 42 

Popular (2 June issues)... 22 


Current Opinion (cols.).... 34 
»Wide World 1 


American Sunday Monthly 
(cols.) 

Snappy Stories 
issues) 

Blue Book 

Ainslee’s 

Smart Set 

Bookman 


6,788 
6,728 
6,269 
6,098 
5,957 
5,062 


4,788 
4,302 


4,086 
(2 July 

3,494 

3,338 

2,682 

1,988 

1,263. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 

Agate 

Lines. 

52,550 

25,790 

22,150 

18,930 

15,269 

14,147 

13,646 

12,636 

12,289 

9,474 

9,317 


Columns. 
Vogue (2 issues)......... 331 
Harper’s Bazar 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Woman’s Home Companion 94 
Good Housekeeping (pages) 
Delineator 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s Mag. 
Designer 
Ladies’ World 
Housewife 
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Four 


Record of 


$26,150 


O.H.CARRINGTON 
MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
8,703 
8,490 
8,316 
7,386 
7,164 
6,571 
6,432 
5,027 
2,948 


Mother’s Mag. 

Holland’s Mag. 

People’s Home Journal.... 
Southern Woman’s Mag... 
McCall’s 

People’s Popular Monthly... 
Modern Priscilla 

Home Life 

Needlecraft 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Lines. 
30,801 


Pages. 
Fair (cols.) ...... 195 
Life in 


Vanity 

Country 
(cols.) 

Popular Mechanics 

System 

Field & Stream 

Popular Science Mthly.... 

National Sportsman 

House & Garden (cols.).. 

Theatre (cols.) 


Forest & Stream (cols.).... 
Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 


Outer’s Book 

. er 
Outdoor Life 

Golfers Mag..... 
Physical Culture 
Illustrated World (cols.).. 
Outing 
Recreation (cols.) 
House Beautiful 
Garden (cols.) 
International Studio (cols.) 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 
Motion Picture Mag 

Golf Illustrated (cols.).... 32 
Craftsman 12 
Extension Mag. (cols.).... 17 


America 
25,550 
24,106 
23,688 
14,896 
14,846 
11,536 
11,169 
10,320 
8,774 
8,699 
8,400 
8,397 
8,176 
7,840 


: 
un 
nw 

wm aN 


mann s 
oO 


(cols.)... 


un 
NYNUD ANH A wow 
Ne aos 
-O WN 


n 
oo 


Now A DD 
non a 
oO 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 

Agate 

Lines. 

25,337 

15,372 

14,420 

11,750 

10,808 


Columns. 
*Canadian Courier 
Everywoman’s World 
MacLean’s 
Canadian Home Journal.. 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 48 
* 4 June issues. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IW 
JUNE WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


June 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post. 200 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Scientific American 
Collier’s 
Independent 
Life 


‘Columns, Lines, 


34,023 
21,053 
18,686 
16,462 
15,664 
13,624 
8,052 
. 6,695 
Christian Herald 5,957 
Outlook (pages) 5,158 
Youth’s Companion 4,767 
Churchman 4,057 
3,236 
All-Story (pages) 
Every Week 
Associated Sunday Mag.. 


June 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Independent 
Outlook (pages)........ 
Christian Herald 
Scientific American 
Judge 
Youth’s Companion 
Illustrated Sunday 
Associated Sunday 
Churchman 
Every Week 
All-Story (pages) 


Mag. 
Mag. 


June 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Scientific American 
Independent 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook (pages) 
Judge 
Churchman 
Every Week 
Associated Sunday 
All-Story (pages) 


Mag. 
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AR and the 
encreased 

cost of paper 
does not affect 


HOME LIFE 
Service — either 
to zts million 
Subscribers or to 
its Advertising 
Patrons. 


HE Publishers of HOME 

LIFE are in the extremely 

satisfactory position of 
having secured advance stocks 
of paper on which HOME LIFE 
is printed to carry through at 
least one year without having 
to increase Advertising or Sub- 
scription rates. 


In fact circulation has been in- 
creased from 900,000 to 1,000,000 
Small Town Families and the 
Advertising Rate has been 
REDUCED (effective September) 
from $4 to $3.50 per agate line. 


9.0. Leak 


Advertising Manager. 


HomME 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle 
Chicago, Il. 

Tel. Superior 3280 


1 cent per line 
to 

2,857 

Small Town 
and Rural 
Families 
$3.50 per line 
to 

a Million 


LIFE 


1,000,000 Circulation 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 
RATE Now $3.50 PER AGATE LINE 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
A. J. WELLS, Vice-Pres. 
1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 
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Agate 


Columns. Lines. 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
¢Town & Country 
*Leslie’s 
*Life 
Independe.. 
Scientific 
Outlook 
Christian ....u: 
*Youth’s 


June 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post...170 
Collier’s 77 
Literary Digest 
Outlook (pages) 
Leslie’s 
Independent 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Scientific American 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Judge 
Churchman 
Youth’s Companion 
All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Every Week 


29,052 
14,662 
14,126 
11,144 
9,602 
9,213 
7,189 
5,117 
4,307 
4,253 
3,622 
2,697 
1,690 
1,554 
1,490 
1,440 


American 


Churchman 
Associated Sunday 
Every Week 
fIllustrated Sunday Mag..... 
All-Story 


| ee 


* 5 issues. 
~ 3 issues. 
+ 2 issues. 
June 29-31 

Leslie’s 

Life 

Youth’s Companion 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 

Columns, Lines, 

30,801 
25,790 
25,550 


6,741 
6,495 
4,120 


Totals for June 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 


125,152 
. Vanity Fair 
. Harper’s Bazar 
. Country Life in Amer.. 152 
. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 107 
. System (pages) 105 
. Metropolitan 132 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. 110 
. McClure’s 124 
. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 92 
. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 88 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 94 
. Cosmopolitan (pages).. 84 
. World’s Work (pages) 82 
. Sunset 111 
. Everywoman’s World.. 77 
-Good Housekeeping 
(pages) 68 
. Field & Stream (pages) 66 
. Popular Science Mon.h- 
ly (pages) 
. Scribner’s (pages) 
. MacLean’s 
. Delineator 
. Pictorial 











24,106 
23,688 
22,448 
22,150 
21,242 





Every, Week 
the Associated 





20,776 
19,712 
18,930 
18,818 
18,405 
15,987 
15,372 


A growing circulation— 
A growing influence on 
women as well as men in 


15,269 

Je 9 
One million homes a2 
14,846 
14,529 
14,420 
14,147 
13,646 





95 Madison Avenue 


Review 


New York 


Chicago 


24 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 





105 N. Wabash Avenue 























13,060 
12,636 
12,289 


. American 
. Woman’s Mag. 
. Designer 


H. W. Eliot, Jr., formerly with the 
Lesan Agency, The Modern Hospital, 
and the Chappelow Advertising Com- 
pany, has joined the copy department of 
the Cheltenham Agency, New York. 
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Business Prosperity in 


the Far West 


MINING The greatest mining boom in history is now on in the 

eleven Western states. Interstate-Callahan paid a dividend 
of $697,485 on June 30. Interstate-Callahan is a lead-silver mine in the 
Ceur d’Alene district, Idaho. Up to 1914 it had paid nothing. It has 
disbursed over $2,500,000 since. Copper is bringing 28 cents per pound 
and the Western production this year will exceed 2,000,000,000 pounds. 
In 1914 it was 1,150,137,192 pounds, which brought only 13 cents per 
pound. 


BANKS and On May 4, bank clearings in San Francisco went a million 
dollars ahead of the highest previous record, an answer to 

RAILROADS the predicted post-exposition Coast business slump. Bank 

clearings everywhere in the Far West are 20% ahead of 1915 records. 


SHIPPING All the big Far Western railroads earned better than 10% 

in May. Shipments to and from Alaska in May broke all 
previous records. New boats are being placed in commission for foreign 
runs. The Coast shipyards are swamped with orders. 


LUMBER Lumber is bringing 30% better prices than in 1915. The 
Northwestern mill output is 25% greater than last year. 


FISHING The salmon pack of the Northwest and Alaska has been 
cleaned up at high prices. 


RM Deciduous and citrus fruits, nuts, hay, grain are. bringing 
PRODUCTS good prices. Sugar growers are fairly reveling in good 
times with sugar the highest it has been in years. Wool, 

beef, mutton and other Western staples are in big demand at high prices. 


Prosperity has hit the West—there is no doubt about it. Money is tlow- 
ing through the trade channels that lead directly to the homes. Big 
business is certain in every line. You can get your share if you will 
go after it. 


Sunset Magazine offers you the opportunity of getting in touch with the 
cream of the Western buying power. Our nearest representative will 
be glad to tell you how. 


General Manager. 


unset — 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


HOME OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFQRNIA 


NEW YORK 515 Candler Building, William A. Wilson 
6 Beacon Street, Charles Dorr 
CHICAGO... ......0ceceeeceeeeeeees+ 338 Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson 


Member the Quoin Club and Audit Bureau Circulations 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY 
ADVERTISING 
1915 oe . Bits 
Cosmopolitan 27,69: 1,740 
MoClure’s 2 4 17,276 
Review of Reviews 3 17,440 
Harper’s Magazine y 17,612 
World’s Work 5 2 14,898 
Sunset 15,689 
Metropolitan 15,345 
Everybody’s 2,02 2 17,907 
Scribner’s 14,672 
Hearst’s 5 58 12,628 
American a J 10,281 
Century 
Munsey’s 
American Boy 
Red Book 
Boys’ Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 
St. Nicholas 
Current Opinion 
Ainslee’s 3,787 5; 152 16,997 


251,854 239,653 246,952 253,322 991,781 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) $5 2, 43,135 36,717 174,766 
Ladies’ Home Journal & y 17,355 
Woman’s Home Companion ‘ 7 7 14,753 
Good Housekeeping 2 14,952 
Harper’s Bazar i 3,192 
Delineator % ,367 f 12,611 
Pictorial Review 3 12,140 
Woman’s Magazine ,63 253 »402 10,674 
Designer 2,2 0, - 10,734 
Ladies’ World y 11,800 
Housewife ,317 ; 9,700 
People’s Home Journal , y aa 8,930 
Mother’s Magazine ; 817 7,338 
Modern Priscilla 9,744 
McCall’s Magazine 7 2 8,673 6,809 29, 078 


236,813 195,195 205,749 187,449 825,206 


CLASS MAGAZINES 

Vanity Fair 20,801 24,774 19,362 13,184 
Country Life in America....... 25,55 3 21,128 20,895 
Popular Mechanics i y 22,078 
System 

Popular Science Monthly 

Field & Stream 

Outing 
Countryside Magazine 

House & Garden 
Travel 

Physical Culture 
Theatre 

Illustrated World 

ouse Beautiful 

Garden Magazine 

International Studio 5,210 


211, 663 J 


WEEKLIES (4 June issues) 

Saturday Evening Post 5,15 90,625 

Literary Digest * 57,125 

Cc ollier’ s 5 56,533 

738,039 

26,768 

; 27,317 

Outlook 24, 25,928 

Scientific American 7 37,704 
aren Terid «.........../.5. 21,626 23,186 14,280 12, 706 


463,418 383,225 339,351 333,106 1,519,100 
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Grand Total 1,163,748 970,544 950,479 4,067,506 


+3 issues. * 5 issues. 
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Fall Building Number 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


OUR sales story in THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL is a direct and efficient 
way to purchase Specification Insurance. 


We offer a guaranteed clientele of 50,000 
(giving 60,000 for good measure) Home Builders 
and Owners who purchase this magazine for 
the specific purpose of securing HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL SERVICE in solving the many 
problems of building—equipment—decorating 
—furnishing—the care of the grounds—in 
fact about everything pertaining to the better- 
class home. 


Every reader is a live sales prospect, with 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL their trade 
directory. 


Start to insure sales with our Fall Building 
Number in September. 


Forms close August 5th. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Member A. B. C. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


N. J. PEABODY T. H. NIXON 

Advertising Manager Western Manager 

17 Madison Avenue 110 So. Dearborn Sz. 
New York Chicago 
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I know a man 
for whom some 
manufacturer 
is looking. 


His ideas and capacities es- 
pecially fit him to take 
charge of sales promotion 
and advertising work. 


Although he has never been 
connected with my own or- 
ganization, I am thoroughly 
acquainted with his work 
and know that he possesses 
an intimate knowledge of 
methods, media and current 
practice over a wide field. 


He has a remarkable ana- 
lytical capacity. 


I am sure of his character, 
integrity and conscientious- 
ness. 


He is married and 35 years 
old. 


I am signing his advertise- 
ment because I can so fully 
indorse the man and I am 
greatly interested in seeing 
him secure the right oppor- 
tunity. 


HARRY TIPPER 
The Texas Company 
17 Battery Place, New York 











Eveready Lamps in 
Vacation Drive 


Dealers’ Windows Are Important 
Part of Programme for Large 
Summer Sales—Simple Display 
That Gets Support of Retailers 

- by Helping Them Sell Other 
Goods. 


VY ACATION-TIME, quite ob- 
viously, is the open sea- 
son for flash-lamps. Piloting one- 
self at night along an unfamiliar 
path or through a house that is 
unprovided with gas or elec- 
tricity, reading the cross-road 
guide-posts while returning from 
an auto ride in the evening—these 
are examples of the uses to 
which electric pocket-lamps are 
put by tourists, campers and 
transients at summer resorts. 

he American Ever - Ready 
Works is striving to profit from 
this ready-made market. More 
than this, it is lining up dealers 
to lend more than the average 
help. While the opportunity is 
apparent, the season is a fre- 
stricted one and selling effort 
must be intense. 

Magazine advertising has em- 
phasized the utility of a flash- 
lamp in the country: “What's a 
vacation without an Eveready?” 
reads one advertisement. “Have 
Eveready convenience and pro- 
tection’ all summer long in the 
unfamiliar surroundings where 
the dark might trap you.” 

The strong play for the dealers’ 
aid in making sales, however, is 
found in the window-display ma- 
terial. Window pasters illustrate 
in silhouette various uses of the 
flash-lamp and striking cards are 
furnished, each of which pictures 
an every-day episode where the 
lamp would come in handy. The 
cards all visualize the company’s 
new symbol, “The light that says: 
‘There it is.’” 

The piece de resistance is really 
the simplest card of the lot. It 
is printed in one color, with 
“Your Vacation Needs” appeat- 
ing in bold type. In the center 
of the card a hole is punched out 
and it is explained to the dealer 
that he can run ribbons from the 
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card to various vacation-time ar- 
tices in his window, such as 
witch-hazel, bathing suits, sweat- 
ers, thermos bottles—not forget- 
ting, of course, Eveready safety- 
lights. : 

The display does not require a 
special purchase of lamps by the 
dealer in order to make a cred- 
itable showing because most of 
the space is given up to other 
commodities in his regular stock 
and not to the electric lamps. The 
requirements are all at hand and 
any dealer can make an attractive 
display in a short time. He 
doesn’t gain the idea that the 
manufacturer is trying to “own 
the window.” 

The ribbon idea in the window 
display is old as the hills; but the 
safety-lamp company has put it 
to good use by showing the dealer 
how it may help him as well as 
the manufacturer. 

The company is already prepar- 
ing for its annual “week,” to be 
held next fall. Last year’s “Big 
Drive,” as the week is termed, 
was the subject of an article in 
— Ink of December 16, 
1915. 


American Can Company Not 
Dissolved 


The final decree in the Government’s 
anti-trust case against the American Can 


Company, signed July 7 by Judge Rose 
of the United States District Court at 
Baltimore, is practically a victory for the 
company. Judge Rose refused the Gov: 
ernment’s petition for a dissolution, and 
at the same time rejected the company’s 
plea for a dismissal of the suit. The 
Government’s petition was filed immedi- 
ately after the opinion was handed down 
in the case on February 23. 

According to the final decree, the court 
retains jurisdiction of the case, and at 
any future time the Government may pre- 
sent evidence that the company is actu- 
ally using its power to restrain trade. 
Unless such evidence is actually pre- 
sented, however, or the present decision 
is overturned by the Supreme Court, the 
company will be allowed to proceed with 
its present organization. 


Shoe Manufacturers Unite 


,_ A merger of large shoe-manufacturing | 
interests in Cincinnati, including the | 


Krohn-Fechheimer Company, manufac- 


turer of “Red Cross” shoes, the Julian | 
& Kokenge Co. and the Val Duttenhofer | 
ons Company, has been arranged, on a | 


basis which will result in a new com- 


pany with a total capital stock of $12,- | 


000,000. 


| sons) 
| biggest advertising suc- 
| cesses of the year. 
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He Doesn't Know 
Tm Running This Ad 


_A capable, practical ad- 
_vertising manager, whom 
'I know intimately, has 
| just severed his connec- 


tions (for very good rea- 
with one of the 


| To my knowledge he can 
| connect right now with any 


one of about six large con- 
cerns. But, in my opinion, 
he is far too big a man for 
any one of these openings— 
though they all offer fairly 
good salaries. 


Now, if there is any manu- 
facturer (preferably in Chi- 
cago) who would like to 
communicate with a man of 
this calibre, I will be glad to 
give his name and address. 


GEO. L. LOUIS . 
Advertising Manager 


A. STEIN & CO., 
PARIS GARTERS 


Racine and Congress Sts. 


CHICAGO 








The 


Little 
Clas 


HE campaign of the Vassar 

Swiss Underwear Company, of 
Chicago, to keep the dealer from 
overstocking is to the Schoolmas- 
ter’s mind a most commendable 
thing. The fact that many retail- 
ers are overloaded with goods 
has been recognized as a serious 
problem for several years. But 
it was a difficulty for which the 
merchant, himself, was largely 
responsible, and there was no 
easy way that the individual 
manufacturer could overcome 
it. 

However, when the war came 
along and with it an extensive 
shortage of some merchandise, it 
was thought that this situation 
would be cleaned up. As expect- 
ed, overstocks were sold out, but 
the old evil cropped out in a new 
way. Dealers were urged to buy 
heavily, in anticipation of the 
shortage and consequent increase 
in prices. Nearly every salesman 
who came along had the same 
story to tell. Goods were getting 
scarce and prices were sure to 
go up. “Wouldn’t it be wise to 
place a large order now, Mr. Re- 
tailer, because if you wait, you 
are certain to be disappointed,” is 
the kind of talk that induced 
many merchants to buy more than 
they should. 

x ok 

The Vassar Swiss Underwear 
Company foresaw this tendency. 
“Our experience and observation,” 
so says Charles H. Sharpe, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
in a letter to the Schoolmaster, 
“has convinced us that the over- 
stocking of a retailer in the cloth- 
ing line is responsible for more 
failures than any other one cause. 

“The dealer finds his bills fall- 
ing due with stock not moving 
from the shelves, and is unable 
to stave off disaster by selling it 
at a sacrifice.. The coming year 
will unquestionably find a great 
many dealers overstocked, as they 
have been urged to buy unusu- 
ally large bills so as to anticipate 
an advance in prices.” 


Schoolmaster’s 
sroom 


To throw the weight of their 
influence on the other side, the 
Vassar people, in January of this 
year, sent out an announcement 
to the trade, assuring it that there 
would be no increase in the price 
of their underwear, at least be- 
fore the first of April, and that it 
would not be necessary to buy 
more than reasonable require- 
ments. The retailers were also 
told that if before April first they 
declared their intention to buy 
when the firm’s representative 
called on them, that they would 
be protected against an advance 
any time during 1916. 

In several of the June issues of 
the trade publications, reaching 
the men’s apparel field, the com- 
pany has taken a page again to 
warn the dealer against over- 
buying. 

x ok 

Effort of this kind is decidedly 
worth while. The dealer has 
often been told of the disadvant- 
age of carrying too much stock, 
but because the admonition has 
generally come in an impersonal 
way from some _ disinterested 
source, little heed was given to 
it. However, when a manufac- 
turer, whose business it is to sell 
the retailer all that he can, spends 
his money to tell the merchant not 
to over-buy, it is likely that more 
attention will be paid to his ad- 
vice. 

Altruistic as it may appear, the 
purpose of the company is selfish 
after all. It is good policy for 
the manufacturer to help the 
dealer to succeed, and _ assisting 
him to keep down his stock is 
ore of the best ways to help. On 
this point the firm has this to say: 

“Vassar believes that by secur- 
ing the confidence of the dealer 
and not over-selling him it will 
reduce our credit risk and make 
a better merchant out of him, be- 
cause a man cannot be 100 per 
cent efficient and be worrying how 
he is going to meet his bills when 
stock is not moving. 

“In educating a dealer not to 
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over-buy, the manufacturer indi- 
rectly benefits himself. It is to 
the interest of the manufacturer 
to have a dealer secure his proper 
margin of profit, because it not 
only makes him a better credit 
risk, but it tends to eliminate sales 
and cutting of prices.” 


John Cotton Dana, of the Free 


INK 113 


Public Library at Newark, N. J., 
is known to a good many adver- 
tising men as the first public 
librarian to establish a_ special 
branch for business men. During 
the past nine years Mr. Dana 
has been collecting books on busi- 
ness and has been endeavoring to 
teach the business men of New- 
ark to take advantage of the op- 








~ As I’ve Said Before— 


I am not stingy. I am perfectly willing to send you, absolutely without 
charge and postage fully prepaid—no obligation on your part, either actual 
or implied—a copy of the current issue of Goop HEALTH. There are no 
strings to this offer. I just simply wish you to become acquainted with the 
publication about which prominent men and women are writing “There 
isn’t another publication more welcome in my home.” I want you to find 
out why this is. Will you do it? 


Advertisi 1807 W. Main Stre 
Mange’ <SOOD HEALTH bitte creek wich 
O:ema- O- eum: O -eum- O+ quo me -O sm - OQ me: O se - 


HOTELS STATLER 


Hotel Statler, ST. LOUIS, now building 
Rates from $12 Per Day 


4 Pot i, js 
CLEVELAND 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


BUFFALO 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 


As to Open-Mindedness 


THESE hotels are operated for their guests rather than along the lines of the 
conventions of hotel-keeping. 

In every guest-room of every Hotel Statler is a printed request for criticism 
and suggestions for the betterment of Hotels Statler service. And right with 
it is a pad of slips, to make the comments come easy. 

Verbal ts are wel d, too. If complaints, 
they are adjusted and in a way satisfactory to you. 

Every room has private bath, circulating ice water, and many other unusual 
conveniences. Morning paper delivered free to all guest-rooms. You get more 
for your money—unquestionably—at any Hotel Statler. 


You ll always find other advertising men at the Statler. 


DETROIT 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”. 
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Are You Interested in Distribution 


through 300 retail stores 
with absolutely no credit risk? 


The Army2"4 Navy Journal 


For Over 50 Years 
“‘The Newspaper of the Services”’ 


reaches these stores and 200,000 Army 
and Navy officers and men and their 
families that purchase through them. 

The total annual pay of this desirable 
clientele is over $200,000,000, with no 
deductions for rent, light, heat or medi- 
cal attendance. 

We have secured complete distribu- 
tion for many of the largest gational 
advertisers. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 





Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 


Accurate, Complete, [ndepen- 
dent Data about 


CANADA 


LYDIATT’S BOOK contains a vast amount of 
information of immense value to advertisers. 
Third year published-—independent any agency 
or publisher. Trade statistics adv. rates, cir- 
culations, etc. $2 buys It. Get it from 

W. A. LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., TORONTO, CAN. 





PAUL BROWN ¢& 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


S56-42—AVE, 
ORK 


Piss mapison 5a. 


There are over 600 college papers in 
the U.S.;, 250 are published weekly 
oroftener; 27 are daily papers. Com- 
plete information concerning any or all 
of these publications is at your disposal, 
Ask us anything about the college field. 
- te Advertising Agency, inc. 
on = Hew York City 


Phone 1429 Murray Hill 





portunity afforded by the special 
collection. The results of the 
work are now available in a spe- 
cial catalogue of 1,600 business 
books, compiled and edited by 
Sarah B. Ball, who is in direct 
charge of the business branch, 

“Singularly enough,” says Miss 
Ball in her preface, “business men 
have been the last to ask or to 
receive special consideration from 
tax-supported public libraries; 
coming after scholars, scientists, 
artists, children, teachers, club- 
women, manufacturers, artisans, 
foreigners, for whom most people 
seem to think libraries were spe- 
cially established. The public 
library is now concerning itself 
with business in all its aspects, 
and, in broadening its work, has 
found a strong ally in the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World.” 

* * * 

The catalogue in question is 
much more than a mere list of 
1,600 books, for each book is in- 
dexed by subject, by title and by 
author. It is to be regretted that 
the publishers’ names are not 
given also. Not all public libraries 
have as complete a collection as 
is available in Newark, and many 
business men would rather pur- 
chase a book outright than take 
the time to consult it at the li- 
brary. It is promised, however, 
that “if this catalogue seems to 
fill a need, a revision will be pub- 
lished later giving publishers, 
prices and annotations.” The 
National Educational Committee 
of the A. A. C. of W. is helping 
to bring that about by sending out 
400 copies of the catalogue with 
a letter calling attention to its 
value. The Schoolmaster adds 
his commendation. 


New Line of Pratt & Lambert 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, have 
announced the new li Effecto” 
auto fishes in a dealer folder. 

helps go with the initial order and 
assistance is pointed out that is afford: 
by consumer advertising of Pratt & Lam- 
bert products in the magazines. 


Lawrence Iaason, formerly with the 
New York Press, Milwaukee Journal and 
Chicago Herald, has joined the staff of 
the Fairchild company. 
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Poor Richard’s “Herd of 


Inder the frolicsome title of the 
“Tjlustrious Herd of Goats,” the con- 
vention committee of the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia organized, shortly 
before the inauguration of the conven- 
tion, for a serious purpose. ‘lhese com- 
mitteemen, some twenty-seven in num- 
ber, decided that a year at organizing 
the infinite minutie entering into a 
convention programme had taught them 
a whole lot of things that they didn’t 
know at the outset. They have, there- 
fore formed for the altruistic. purpose 
of handing on all that they have found 
out on the subject to the next conven- 
tion city, with the idea that the plan 
will be self-perpetuating, accumulating 
in efficiency and value as future conven- 
tions come and go. 

The St. Louis club has announced 
its readiness to accept the good offices 
of the charter ‘‘Goats,” and c. 
D’Arcy plans to invite a dozen or so 
of the Quaker City committee to St. 
Louis later in the year to confer on 
the convention details. 

The first members of the body are 
Rowe Stewart, general chairman; P. C. 
Staples, vice-chairman in charge of 
entertainment; Irvin F. Paschall, vice- 
chairman in charge of details; Theo- 
dore E. Ash, general secretary; M. F. 
Hanson, J. S. Sims, Bartley J. Doyle, 
Charles M. Wessels, Harry T. Jordan, 
John R. Davies, John C. Martin, Gil- 
bert C. Gable, ‘Thomas R. Elcock, Jr., 
F. G. Jones, C. C. Green, George Gold- 
smith, George Nowland, Joseph Pots- 
damer, E.-J. Berlet, T. J. Mulvey, W. 
B. Tracy, Richard A. Foley, J. A. 
Wood, George C. Shane, W. Percy 
Mills, William H. Trump, Howard C. 
Story, J. M. Fraser and Robert H. 
Durbin. 


Hobart to Edit ‘“The Stewart 
Lever” 


_ Paul G. Hobart, formerly associate ed- 
itor of the “Electric City Magazine,” 
severed his connections with that con- 
cern on July 1, to become editor of 
“The Stewart Lever,” published by the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion. He was formerly with several 
New York newspapers and magazines. 


Joseph Ewing has resigned from 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, to join the 
Van Cleve Company, New York adver- 


tising agency. 








E. 1. 8. 
Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City 
PRODUCKKS OF 
Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 
Write for our synopsis on dise 
tributing industrial pictures, 
Ask the Pyrene Manufacturing Oo, 
about the film we made for them. 
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THE MAN WHO 


VERTISES, 
CULARIZES OR 
ZLLS THROUGH 


LESMEN 


Do you advertise—with poor results? 
Circularize—with poor results? 
Employ salesmen—with poor results? 
If so, what 
The question is answered in a book 
from the pen of one of the greatest 
business specialists in the country, en- 


* Che eiling Force 
AND 


Che Aciling Farce 


This book is a concentrated message 
to business men, preventing the prodi- 
gal waste of good money and giving 
the selling secret. 

Application of the principles ex- 
plained in this book has turned loss 
into profit, and small profits to large. 
A special and limited edition in flex- 
ible covers, pocket size, fully illus- 
trated by F. G. Cooper, printed on 
hand-made paper with rubricated in- 
itials will be sent to readers of 
Printers’ Ink upon receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps or coin. Money back if 
the information the book gives is not 
deemed worth a great deal more than 
the price. 

THE DANDO COMPANY 
8rd near Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 























Thomas C. Lothian 
Proprietary, Ltd. 


Melbourne and Sydney 
Founded 1888 
Cable Address “Thorough” Melbourne 


AUSTRALASIA 


Publishers’ Representatives 


OMMISSION and di- 
rect buying. Agencies 
for Australasia are sought 
in any lines that can be 
sold to Booksellers and 
Stationers. 
WE represent some of 
America’s best Pub- 
lishers and all the Book- 
sellers of Australasia are 
called upon regularly. 
WE are also in close 
touch with all the 
Libraries and with the 
Educational Trade. 
Bankers: The Bank of New South 
ales, Melbourne 
Head Office: 100 Flinders St. 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 








“Printers’ INK” 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


cost forty cents a line 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














BOOKLETS 





Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers), 42 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PARTNER) WITH SUCCESSFUL 


experience in farm paper work wanted 
by western publishing and _ printing 
house. Must have a few thousand 
to invest after demonstrating that he 
can make good on salary. Box 515, 
Printers’ Ink. 











FOR SALE 


MULTIGRAPH, power-driven, auto- 
matically fed with printing attachment. 
Like new. Guaranteed. Offer at 55% 
discount. Russell Baum, Philadelphia 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 











HELP WANTED 





Wanted—One of the largest manufac- 
turers in America wants _broad-cali- 
bered man with export advertising ex- 
perience to fill big opportunity. Box 
517, Printers’ Ink. 





An ambitious all-round foreman printer; 
one who can take complete charge of 
ten-cylinder plant, meet customers, han- 
dle men, estimate on work and buy. 
Liberal salary and percentage of profits 
to right man. Address at once, stating 
experience, H. B. Haines, News Print- 
ing Company, Paterson, N. J 


Established, aggressive American ex- 
port publication circulated entirely in 
foreign markets can use two live solici- 
tors outside of New York. Give ex- 
perience and full particulars > girs 
ualifications, also state territory 

erred. Export, Box ‘516, Printers’ “4 


WA NTED— A SOUTHEASTERN AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, WELL 
established, large volume of business, 
desires the services of a bright, ener- 
getic experienced agency man _ who 
can write good copy and assist in 
soliciting. Would prefer man _ who 
would begin on moderate drawing salary 
and interest in business. Would also be 
willing to sell interest in the business to 
right man to join the organization and 
grow with it. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Several salesmen for a high 
grade line of advertising and selling 
equipment for offices and stores, Ex. 
clusive territory to be given in New 
York and New England. Give full in- 
formation regarding experience, etc., in 
first letter. Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 





Oppertontey to participate in the re- 
markable South American export profits, 
SOLICITOR in New York, also CHI- 
CAGO MANAGER wanted for medium 
with 100,000 guaranteed circulation in 
Spanish America. Only a man who can 
earn over $50 weekly is desired. Box 
509, _Printers’ Ink. 


SERVICE MAN WANTED 
A large printing concern wishes to 
establisn a Service Department. This 
Department to be run as a separate 
proposition. A good copy writer and 
layout man with original ideas _neces- 
sary. This concern is willing to finance 
and develop the .* age 
Write, giving full particulars, to- 
gether with samples of work already 
produced. Box 511, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT WANTED 
Manager of growing Canadian agency 
wants young man to train into a service 
executive. Must be of good address, 
able to write copy and familiar with 
printing and engraving processes. The 
position requires hard work, but offers 
an excellent opportunity for the right 
young man. Give complete particulars 
of experience, salary expected, samples 
of work, photograph aut any other in- 
formation that will help us determine 
whether you and the job will fit each 
Take Manager, Box 506, Printers’ 
nk. 











_ POSITIONS WANTED 
COPY WRITER—Aged 30, now with 
high grade agency, wants place with 
agency or as advertising manager. 
Salary $2,600. Go anywhere. OX 
505, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
With several years’ experience in art 
department of ——. house, seeks 
better position. Good samples. Box 
503, care Printers’ Ink. 


Agricultural Man of ten years’ experi- 
ence seeks N. Y. Agency connection. 
Of high analytic, constructive, journal- 
istic and selling ability. Knows engray- 
ing, printing, book, catalogue making. 
Has edited house-organs. Box 512, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Manager’s Assistant, 21. 
Exceptional trade-paper = experience. 
Thorough knowledge of make-up, lay- 
out, cuts, type and office details. Good 
executive. Practical correspondent. 
Can prepare advertisements, follow-up 
systems, etc. Now employed. Box 
507, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Advertising Manager. Young, 
adaptable and original. Hardworking 
and painstaking. Five years’ business 
and agency experience. Hartley, 115 
Franklin Street, New York City. 





SALES and Advertising Assistant 
Adaptable young man with thorough 
business training seeks good opportunity. 
Possesses energy, initiative, enthusiasm, 
reliability; eight years experience adver- 
tising and selling. Christian, 28. Ref- 
erences. Box 502, care Printers’ Ink. 





A young, unmarried man of 20 and an- 
other of 40 (married) are available for 
any house who wants well-equipped ad- 
vertising window workers or sampling 
men. I can recommend these two men 
highly. I would not allow them to leave 
our employ if it were not for a comple- 
tion of the work for which they were 
engaged. For particulars address, George 


S. Fowler, care Colgate & Co., 199 Ful- 
ton St., N. Y. 


City. 
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AD MAN WITH WIDE NEWS- 
paper, retail store advertising and 
sales promotion experience ‘must locate 
in or near New York. National Ad- 
vertiser or Publication preferred. Box 
501, Printers’ Ink. 





With New York City manufacturer by 
man 29 as helper where helper is 
needed. . Familiar with hardware and 
metal trades. Good working knowledge 
bookkeeping, correspondence, costing, 
production and_ records. Rolls up 
sleeves at work. University graduate. 
Commence moderate salary. Box 513, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Available Sept. 1— 


If interested in services of young New 
York trained advertising man; college 
graduate; married; in earnest; special] 
skilled in direct mail work, but with 
general experience and business sense 
—write, descriptively, Box 504, P. I. 











TOY BALLOONS 





Ask American Balloon Co., 38 E. 23rd 
St., New York, for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. 








UTION!. 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to us for for- 
warding. We are frequently in receipt of 
large packages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the loss of valu- 
able pieces of printed matter, copy, draw- 
ings, etc. Advertisers receiving quantities 
of samples from numerous applicants, are 
also urged to exercise every possible care 
in handling and returning promptly all 
samples entrusted to them. 

PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity of 
a forwarder, as a matter of service to both 
subscriber and advertiser, and where ex- 
tremely heavy and bulky bundles are ad- 
dressed in our care, it will be appreciated 
if the necessary postage for remailing is 
sent to us at the same time. 


CA 
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for Fall 


Conditions change each year, each season, every 
month. Those who led last year may not be 
leading this. Competition may present a half 
dozen new angles it did not have in previous 
seasons. And the vital thing in every selling plan 
is to have it fit PRESENT CONDITIONS just as 
they are, not past conditions or conditions that 
exist in theory only. 


That’s where The Chicago Tribune’s Merchan- 
dising Service Department performs its most 


Your New Sales Plangl 


important work. It investigates conditions in — 


your particular line with the utmost care and 
thoroughness. It finds out what you must 
combat and where and when and how. It gets 
the dealer and consumer facts on which you can 
base intelligently every move of your selling 
force and every line of your advertising copy. 


There is a very valuable book entitled 
‘“‘WINNING A GREAT MARKET ON FACTS,” 
published by The Chicago Tribune, which 
shows you some of the very unusual 
methods employed by The Tribune to 
render unusual service to its clients. It will 
help you in laying out your selling plans 
for Fall. Write for it on your letterhead. 


The Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


600,000 

. 4 506;660- 
Circulation over }350,000 
360,000 Daily 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: * 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sunday 
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